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CHAPTER IX. 
“WAITING UP.” 


As Roger was proceeding stealthily upstairs, his aunt’s door 
slowly opened, and a large frilled cap peeped out. 

“Roger!” she whispered imperiously, “come in here directly, 
and tell me what you have been doing ?” 

Roger obeyed with reluctant resignation. There was a night- 
light sputtering in a saucer, but a lamp had recently been lit, and 
by its rays he discerned Mrs. Baggot, who had retired into a high- 
backed armchair. Her bare feet were thrust into slippers ; she 
wore a scarlet silk wadded dressing-gown and an enormous 
nightcap ; without her fringe and side teeth, he scarcely recog- 
nized her; her chestnut toupée was gone, and she wore her own 
venerable white hairs, neatly brushed away from an intellectually 
high forehead. Mrs. Baggot’s manner was as much altered as 
her appearance. He was unfamiliar with this severe relation with 
an alarmingly austere expression ; she looked like an old lady 
chief justice, sitting in red robes, on a judgment seat. 

“ Roger, shut the door at once; and come here and tell me 
what you have been doing ?” she reiterated sternly. 

“Oh, I’ve been dining with Saunders at the club; they were 
playing snookers, and’so I could not get away. I’m sorry I’m so 
late,” he rejoined, with the utmost sang froid. He was not going 
to let any cats out of bags. 

“Sorry you are so late, are you? and _/ am . sorry too! I 


always heard that you were a good sort, but one hears many a 
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thing that is not true. I wonder you can stand there and look 
at me without a blush on your face!” 

“A blush?” he echoed, with a rather exasperating smile. 
“My dear Aunt Polly, I lost the faculty of blushing many 
years ago.” 

_“I don’t doubt it,” she sneered. “Pray whe was the girl you 
brought up to this door just now, and then left at No. 13?” 

“ By Jove!” he said to himself,“ I was afraid of rousing the 
general, but I never expected anything in ¢hzs quarter.” 

“Tam a light sleeper,” she continued, “and I heard the gate 
click, and I got up and looked out.” 

“I wish to goodness you had stayed in your bed, you in- 
quisitive old witch,” he mentally remarked, as he took a seat, 
threw open his top coat, and looking his aunt straight between 
the eyes, said with amazing calmness: “ Then I suppose I must 
make a clean breast of it ?” 

“TI think you will find it the only plan with me,” she rejoined, 
with overpowering dignity. 

“If it concerned myself it would be no matter ” he began. 

“ No, of course not ; a man may do anything,” she snapped. 

“But it implicates another,” he resumed, as if he had not 
heard her ; “and if I tell you—and I really would as soon tell 
you as not—in case of anything coming out after I am gone— 
will you swear to keep it a secret ?” 

“Pooh!” she ejaculated. “A secret, indeed! Why, the girl was 
Rose Yaldwin ; I even recognized her dog. Oh! if her grand- 
father had seen her ?” tragically casting up eyes and hands. 

“ Only for me, he ran a very good chance of never seeing her 
again,” was the unabashed retort. 

“Oh, really!” with withering sarcasm. “I am sure if he knew, 
he would be excessively obliged to you.” 

“T entirely agree with you,” replied her nephew with unflinching 
composure ; “I am sure he would. At about half-past one I 
met her crossing the Mall, bag in hand “4 








“By appointment?” interrupted Mrs. Baggot, with a scornful 
flap of her nightcap frills. 

It was now Captain Hope’s turn to look stern. 

“Look here, Aunt Polly,” he said, jumping to his feet, but 
speaking very quietly ; “if you think I am a cad, just say so at 
once, and there is an end of it.” 
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“I beg your pardon, Roger,” she replied rather tamely. 
“Pray go on; I won’t interrupt again; sit down.” 

“T met Miss Yaldwin on the crossing ; I recognized her, and 
accosted her, for I thought by her manner there was something 
up; she did her best to shake me off, but it was no go; I stuck 
to her like a burr, and in spite of her, until she confessed 
that she was making a bolt of it, and was off to Paris by the up 
mail.” 

“To Paris?” echoed Mrs. Baggot, in much excitement, now 
tossing off a slipper. 

“Yes ; to some girl who lives in the students’ quarter, and who 
copies in the Louvre. At first she would not listen to reason ; 
but at last I persuaded her to sit down quietly on a bench and 
give mea hearing. She is just like a child, and knows nothing 
of the world. I put it all as well as I could, and at last she cooled 
a bit—she /ad been at a white heat of passion—and she heard 
me out. Then we walked up and down, whilst she told me her 


story ; although, of course, I stood to my guns, and lectured her,. 


and preached. I could scareely blame her for running away ; and 
you once told'me you would do it yourself if you were in her 
shoes. Aunt Polly, that girl is a good girl, and leads less than a 
dog’s life ; you can surely brighten it for her a little.” 

“Humph! And so you got her to go back ?” 

“Yes ; after noend of jawing and advice. Until to-night I had 
no idea of my own eloquence. At first I decided to bring her to 
you.” 

“Good heavens!” interrupted Mrs. Baggot. “ What a deliver- 
ance!” 

“Yes ; for we discovered that my latch-key fits next door.” 

“Nonsense!” ridding herself hastily of her remaining slipper. 

“Yes; fits it beautifully, and so I let her in, and the dog too— 
he sneaked after her, looking as guilty as you please—and all’s 
well that ends well.” 

“Do you think this is the end of it?” asked Mrs. Baggot 
sarcastically. : 

“Yes ; for as far as I know—no one saw us.” 

“My dear boy, what an adventure!” 

“ Well, it was a little embarrassing. If there is a row—but I don’t 
see how there can be one—I am glad you are in the swim, for you 


can see her through.” 
22* 
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“ A pleasant little job for me, truly! And pray, how long were 
you parading about together ?” 

“ More than half an hour, and I never did a better half-hour’s 
work, though I get scowls and a scolding from you ; and if the old 
man next door were to know of it, of course he would break my 
neck.” 

“ And what a story for Mrs. Grundy to get hold of!” 

“ She never will get the chance, please the Fates ; you will see to 
that, Aunt Polly ; and now as it’s nearly morning, I think I will 
go to roost.” 

“Come and kiss me, Roger,” said the old lady, holding up her 
faded cheek ; “ and forgive me for all the nasty things I said just 
now. You ave a good sort; I always liked you as a small child, 
for although a surprisingly naughty boy, you were a thorough 
little gentleman. They say the child is the father of the man, 
eh? You have done that poor girl next door a good turn.” 

“ And I wish you would do her another ; you have so much in 
your power. Have her in, Aunt Polly, and make her life a little 
brighter and happier. No one knows how to do it better than 
yourself.” 

“Roger!” she protested, with a flattered chuckle, “and no one 
knows how to blarney better than yourself. How dare you 
attempt to befool an old woman like me, sir? Be off to your 
bed at once.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A FORLORN HOPE. 


TELEGRAM from Captain Hope, Holland Gardens, Morpingham. 
To Major Cuthbert, Naval and Military Club. 
“Buy me five pounds’ worth of rare foreign stamps. Send 
immediately. Am writing.” 
To which an answer came by post: 
“ DEAR ROGER, 

“Your wire received. Are you developing softening of the 
brain, or is there a lady in the case? Either way, the sooner you 
clear out of Morpingham the better; I shall expect you for 
Kempton Park on the 19th. There are lots of fellows in town 
asking for you; I have not told them that you have taken the 
collecting craze in your old age. I send you five pounds’ worth, 
and hope you will think them value for good money (I don’t). I 
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got a chap who knows all about them to buy them for me ; I said 
they were for a /ady ; so they are—are they not? 

“TI saw the other day, that some one—whose name I forget— 
had left in his will, to the British Museum, a collection of stamps 
valued at £70,000 ; so there must be money in the business. I 
met Warden and his wife in Piccadilly yesterday ; you remember 
him long ago at Mussurabad? Mrs. Warden has a small face 
and eyes like a pair of gig-lamps, and looks as if she had had a 
disappointment in early life ; I’m afraid “e was the disappointment. 
The weather up here is like my tailor’s bill, unsettled ; all the same, 
I’d rather have wet days in town than fine days in the country ; 
I can’t imagine what you see in that hole, Morpingham. I shall 
expect you to lunch with me here next Sunday at two o’clock 
sharp. “ Yours, 

“R. CUTHBERT.” 


Armed with a good courage, a certain amount of stamps, and 
two tickets for a box at the theatre, Roger strolled over to No. 
13, one day after luncheon. His aunt had pointed out to him 
that there was a very considerable ingredient of danger in the 
expedition, but Captain Hope was a gentleman of adventurous 
temperament. As he waited on the steps he distinctly heard the 
monotonous sound of a human voice; he glanced towards the 
drawing room and saw that the window was open at the top. 
Miss Yaldwin was evidently reading to her grandpapa, and the 
subject was not specially interesting. As he listened, he caught 
the words: 

“ The improvement in iron and steel is maintained. There is 
a decidedly better feeling in the cotton trade. The price of raw 
cotton is now very low and the supply promises to be abundant. 
The wheat harvest is still quiet.” 

“It was only common humanity to interpose,” said Roger to 
himself, as he felt the tickets in his breast pocket. 

The door was now opened, and he was ushered into the study, 
where he was immediately joined by the general. He seemed 
pleased to see him, and evidently augured a whetted* taste for 
stamps, from this early call. After expatiating for some time on 
a recent article in a service paper, he said : 

* “And now I must show you a rare Nova Scotian I got this 
morning. I fancy it will open your eyes.” 
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“ And I,” said his wily visitor, “have got a few specimens for 

you from a friend. I don’t know whether they are any good or 
not.” 
“You are extremely kind. What?” raising his voice excitedly 
as he unfolded and beheld the contents of the paper. “You 
don’t mean to say that he has sent you two Swiss locals, and 
a Pony Express? Why, these, if genuine, are valuable stamps. 
He must be an advanced collector, and a rich and generous man 
to spare them.” 

Now sitting down and examining them critically through his 
glasses: “My own two cent Pony Express is not nearly as 
perfect as this, and I could exchange or sell this Mauritius stamp 
for fifteen shillings any day. Your friend is a trump, sir. What 
is his name?” 

“The man who got them for me? His name is Cuthbert. I 
am glad they are good specimens,” replied Roger, putting up his 
hand to conceal a smile. - 

If Bobbie Cuthbert could only hear himself spoken of as a 
trump, and an advanced collector of foreign stamps! 

This unexpected offering, had warmed the general’s heart ; 
rich as he was, he thoroughly appreciated the valuable donation 
which he could exchange or dispose of on good terms ; and seeing 
this, Captain Hope boldly discharged his second barrel. 

Drawing out two pink tickets, as if they were entirely an 
afterthought, he said: “ My aunt has a box for the theatre to- 
night” (he himself had taken it), “and she wants to know if you 
and Miss Yaldwin will come and share it? She sent me in to 
ask you, and to say that she will be very much disappointed if I 
don’t bring her a favourable reply.” 

“ My dear fellow!” cried the general, “I never enter a theatre, 
though years and years ago I actually used to act! An old fogie 
like me has no business in such places.” 

“T really do not see why not.” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t care for the theatre now ; and I’m afraid of the 
draughts ; and after dinner, a rubber of whist next door is the 
fullest extent of my tether. Your aunt plays a wonderfully 
sound game; but, like all women, she is shy of opening up her 
trumps.” 

“ And about Miss Yaldwin, sir?” persisted Roger. “May she 
go? My aunt will take her, and bring her safely home.” 
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“Rose! Bless my soul! she has never been inside a theatre in 


her life!” 
“Then don’t you think the sooner she makes a start the 


better?” 

“I am not sure of that. She is a strange girl, and must be 
driven on a tight curb. Quiet, demure, and domestic as she 
looks, she can break out.” (Yes, and in a manner that Ae little 
dreamt of.) “She has a high spirit, and high spirits must 
be kept on short commons. Of course, it’s not to every one 
I would say so much ; but you area sensible man, Hope—not like 
the vacant-faced, languid idiots one generally meets; yes, an 
unusually sensible young man ; and understand that I like to keep 
up a certain amount of domestic discipline; it’s necessary, I 
assure you.” 

“Discipline is one thing, sir, but an entirely secluded life is 
quite another matter. Miss Yaldwin has seen nothing of the 
world. She is almost a Purda Nashin.” 

“And so much the better for her,” snarled her grandfather. 
“ The world is a bad place.” 

“But surely an occasional outing is no harm: a concert, a 
theatre, or even a little dance ? You yourself lead far too retired 
a life, sir — you really ought to go out into society and allow 
people to make your acquaintance; excuse me if I am too 
urgent. Until yesterday, Major Chatterton told me, he had no 
’ idea that yeu were the hero of Lasswari—Yaldwin of Lasswari.” 

The old man’s face flushed suddenly ; his eyes sparkled; and 
who knows, but that for a moment his mental vision carried him 
back to the field of action, and he felt his springing Arab 
bounding under him, heard the cheering and battle cries, and 
smelt the powder and the smoke. But in an instant his expression 
changed, and he said: “Ah, Hope, my good fellow, there is 
another side to the shield—a side you have not seen!” 

But Hope ad seen it—that hour between midnight and 
dawn—when he kept pace with the rapid footsteps of Rose 
Yaldwin. 

“ Miss Yaldwin is young, sir,” he pleaded, with a boldness and 
a persistency that he knew was perilously venturesome, “ and, 
pardon me for saying it, leads a melancholy life ; you can see it 
in her face.” 

The general could pardon much to a young man who brought 
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him such excellent stamps, but there was a limit. He was about 
to make some brusque reply, when the door opened, and the 
‘subject of their conversation came in, carrying a brace of grouse 
in her hand. Now, her grandfather loved grouse above all birds 
of the air ; and surely this was a propitious moment, and the battle 
was to Captain Hope. 

“Grouse from Inverness ; from old Tonnachy! Good! and 
shot,” examining the card, “on the 25th. Just right for dinner 
to-night ; tell the cook.” He glanced at the recent present of 
stamps, and then at the grouse—their combined forces softened 
his heart. He looked keenly at his granddaughter. Yes, she was 
pale, and had a downcast and depressed air; though it was a 
piece of deuced cheek on young Hope’s part to say so—tell him 
so to his face. She was a pretty girl, too; but it seemed that 
she could not even say good-morning to a man without becoming 
crimson. To tell the truth, it was the first time Rose had met 
Roger Hope since her escapade. 

“ Rose! ” said the general, “here is Mrs. Baggot wanting to take 
you to the theatre to-night. What do you say?” 

“The theatre! Oh, grandpapa!” she faltered, looking quite 
bewildered at the news. 

“Would you like to go? I suppose I need scarcely ask you— 
but you may go.” 

“Thank you very much,” she replied in a low voice, never 
once casting a glance at Mrs. Baggot’s emissary. 

“ But how are you to get in?” inquired the old gentleman ; 
“you won't be back till after twelve. I suppose Leach must sit 
up. A girl like you can’t be using a latch-key,” he added 
facetiously. “Eh, Hope?” 

Miss Yaldwin’s blushes were positively distressing to behold, as 
she caught Captain Hope’s eye, and muttering some inaudible 
excuse about the grouse, she got herself out of the room 
rather suddenly. 

In the afternoon she received a friendly note from next door, 
to say that she was to come in to dinner, and start afterwards 
with them. The mode of sending messages between Nos. 
13 and 15 was in this wise: some one rapped on the draw- 
ing-room window; it was opened, and the note, book or 
paper handed in at the end of a pair of lazy tongs. Rose’s 
pleasant invitation had come in this fashion ; and she was allowed 
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to write an acceptance. She was in such a state of exultation, 
she did not know what to do; she could not settle steadily down 
to “Beggar my neighbour,” much less cribbage. As for her 
evening dress, she had but one, so her mind was not distracted by 
a difficulty in making a choice. She possessed a simple black net 
gown—rather rusty with age—this would not show at night— 
but what was she to do for an opera cloak? Luckily the same 
idea had occurred to her grandmother, who was almost as 
excited as herself, and greatly exercised in her mind, and who 
kept repeating, “Rose going to a theatre,” “Rose going to a 
theatre ;” whilst the minar bawled, “Hold your tongue!” and 
“Chooprow” (same thing in Hindustani), sent every one up 
to their rooms, and summoned the cook in a voice of thunder. 
Rose had no cloak and no evening gloves; that was certain,but Mrs. 
Yaldwin believed she had a crimson and gold wrap somewhere ; 
yes, perhaps it was at the bottom of the tin-lined box, and 
Clark—the housemaid—must run down to the shops and buy a 
pair of gloves. Rose had never felt so fond of her grandmother 
as she was that evening. The gloves and cloak were procured, 
and then the old lady fusséd and fussed herself almost into a 
fever, until she drove the girl up to dress at about five o’clock. 
Her toilette was not a prolonged affair, like Mrs. Baggot’s. She 
had the art of arranging her own hair well—rather an uncommon 
accomplishment ; she twisted it up in fashionable Empire style, 
put on her black gown, fastened a string of tiny seed pearls 
round her throat, and was ready long—long before it was time 
for Leach to conduct her next door. He was necessarily her 
escort, as the general would not hear of what she called “ running 
in alone.” She was early ; but she found the ever punctual Annie 
sitting in the drawing-room, filling up the spare moments with 
her crochet, an employment at which she seemed indefatigable. 
How many thousand yards of white wool did she work into 
socks, and babies’ shoes, and jackets, and comforters during the 
twelve months ?—it would be a serious mathematical problem. 
Presently the two ladies were joined by Mrs. Baggot, in a smart 
crimson brocade, with a Marie Stuart, collar and feathers in her 
hair, and Roger, in the usual claw-hammer suit affected by 
gentlemen. Both he—notably 4e—and his aunt were immensely 
struck by Rose’s appearance. Here, indeed, was a great trans- 
formation. Her bare arms and throat, the different arrange- 
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ment of her abundant hair, and the brilliance of her eyes, and 
complexion, combined to make Miss Yaldwin an exceedingly 
beautiful girl. Roger had never seen her previously of an 
evening. Was it the candle-light, or the rays of a little pleasure, 
that so entirely altered this grave-eyed neighbour into a smiling, 
sparkling, young lady? 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DESPERATE REMEDY. 


“WHAT a strange effect this lamp shade has!” remarked Roger. 
“Our faces are all couleur de rose.” 

“Couleur de rose indeed,” acquiesced Mrs. Baggot, who sat 
opposite her daughter; “and that reminds me of a little anec- 
dote I must tell you, though |it is rather against myself.” She 
paused, having caught Annie’s eyes severely fixed upon her, then 
exclaimed impatiently, “My dear, good, moral Annie! You 
need not look so terribly scared. It takes all the pith out of my 
speech when I meet your solemn gaze. That seems to say, 
‘ Now do take care; pray don’t let us have any improper stories’ 
—as if I ever erred in that way. Even my worst enemies must 
allow that I have always been the most uncompromising opponent 
of anything at a// décolleté.” 

“Mother! As if I even dreamt of such a thing. What an 
extraordinary imagination you have!” protested her offspring. 

“Tt is not more extraordinary than your expression, my love, 
which must cruelly slander your real feelings. Rose, I hope you 
never endeavour to train up your grandparents in the way they 
should go.” . 

Rose burst into a merry, girlish laugh, and Mrs. Baggot, who 
was evidently stung by certain poignant memories, went on in a 
half-joking manner: 

“Look at me; I am in leading’ strings. People stared to see 
me on horseback. They will stare a good deal more when they 
meet me some day being wheeled out in a perambulator by 
Annie, and probably playing with an india-rubber doll.” 

“Mother!” gasped Miss Baggot, now seriously annoyed. 

“T tell you,” addressing Rose and Roger, “that when Annie 
and I pay a visit together, I positively dread leaving. I know I 
shall be hauled over the coals for something the instant I am 
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outside the house, and therefore I linger unduly from sheer 
terror. It will be: ‘Mother, how cou/d you stay so long ?—you 
sat twenty minutes—they were dying for us'to go ;’ or, ‘ Why did 
you talk to one person, and not to another ?’ or, ‘Why did you 
whisper ?—why did you laugh?’ And on the other hand, when 
we receive friends the case is even worse. Why did I ask people 
to have tea? or why did I zo¢ ask them ?—why did I inquire for 
so and so, when I must have known she was ina lunatic asylum ? 
—and how could I talk to Mrs. Smith about sons, when her son 
had just got a month with hard labour ?—what did I mean by 
telling Mrs. Query the rent of the house ?—and so on. Is it not 
true, Annie?” 

“ My dear mother, you must always have your joke,” replied 
Miss Baggot, with the bland air of contemptuous indulgence one 
extends to a naughty child. 

“Now, Aunt Polly,” said Roger, “when are we to hear your 
story? You have wandered far from it.” 

“Yes, so [have. Well, once upon a time, when I was eighteen, 
I hope you will not be greatly shocked to hear, that I was 
subject to cold feet and, alas! to a red nose. The latter was 
specially brilliant at parties and dinners, and made me intensely 
unhappy. A sympathetic girl friend imparted to me, as a great 
favour, an infallible cure for both ; and I proceeded to carry this 
grand remedy into effect the day we had an entertainment in 
honour of a neighbour, who was a rich, young and witty bachelor 
—not to speak of being the catch of the county. I knew that if 
I did not take precautions my nose would outrival, as usual, the 
ruddiest cherry ; and as I dressed, I carried out my benefactress’s 
sovereign prescription. I rubbed a quantity of dry mustard into 
the soles of: my feet—rubbed hard for about five minutes previous 
to drawing on my silk stockings and satin shoes. No immediate 
effects followed. It was a bitterly cold night; my feet were 
lumps of ice. However, after being in the drawing-room for 
a short time, they thawed and became thoroughly comfortable. 
We went into dinner, and during soup I experienced a delightful 
glow. ‘Ah, this is something like!’ I mentally ejaculated, as I 
gaily conversed with the guest of the evening, who was seated 
on my right hand. During the fish my tootsicums began to 
make me think of fried soles. By the time I had refused the 
first entrée they were on fire. Ere the joint was on the table I 
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felt as if my unfortunate feet were being slowly roasted before a 
furnace : I could have shrieked aloud. I meditated on the Spartan 
boy, and endeavoured to emulate him, entirely in vain. I would 
make but a pitiful martyr; I caught a glimpse of myself in a 
spoon; alas! not nose alone, but my whole face was crimson ; 
my answers were imbecile, my laughter hysterical. The wit on 
whose words the whole table was hanging was addressing 
himself specially to me, and telling me an excruciatingly funny 
story, to which I was listening with tears of agony rolling down 
my face, and an expression to correspond. At last I could bear 
the torture no longer; I pushed back my chair and sprang 
up without any excuse, and rushed headlong from the room. 
Kind people said I was faint; unkind people, that I felt a 
preliminary warning of a fit; others, that it was the champagne! 
To this day, one or two old inhabitants in our own county 
invariably speak of me as the mad Miss Hope.” 

“ And how did you testify your ‘gratitude to your dear, kind, 
sympathetic friend?” inquired Roger. 

“TI have never seen her since, a most fortunate circumstance as 
far as she is concerned. That was a frightfulexperience. But I 
always enjoy dinner parties; not for the eating—no one can 
call mea greedy old woman—but the company. Indeed, if I have 
a pleasant partner next me, I often forget to eat at al.” 

“You don’t find that reason for fasting in these days, do you?” 

“Well, on the whole, I am rather lucky, I must confess,” 
rejoined Mrs. Baggot complacently. 

“And I am frequently unfortunate,” said Roger. “The other 
evening, at a dinner in town, a pretty little married woman fell to 
my share. I tried the weather, the park, the pictures, even the 
new-shaped bonnets, and only extracted yes or no. She never 
originated one single remark until the dessert was on the 
table. Then she turned, and suddenly looking up at me with 
a most pathetic pair of eyes, lisped out this precious piece of 
news: 

“*Do you know—baby cut a tooth to-day !’” 

“T can beat that, Roger,” said his aunt with animation. “Once 
I went down to dinner with a long-headed, clean-shaven, grim- 
looking man, that my hostess whispered was a rising star. Like 
you, I tried topic after topic, and only elicited yes or no, or a mere 
nod of the head. This continued for fully an hour, and I had no 
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outlet for talk on my other hand, for the man was engaged, and 
sitting next to his fiancée. At last I lost my temper a little, and 
said to my friend rather tartly: 

“¢T have tried to converse with you on almost every subject 
under heaven. Would you kindly gratify my curiosity, and tell 
me if there is anything that does interest you ?’ 

“ He nodded solemnly in the affirmative. 

“¢ And what may it be?’ I asked breathlessly. 

“ He turned as if he was about to put a pistol to my head, and 
answered in a most sepulchral voice : 

“¢ Criminal law.’ 

“ After that I gave him up.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Roger sympathetically. “It is a pity 
that your man and my lady could not have been paired off, and 
that you and I could have taken one another in.” 

“Yes, but I don’t think that ¢wo agreeable people are often put 
together,” remarked Mrs. Baggot complacently. 

“Thank you very much for the implied compliment. Aunt 
Polly, allow me to drink your health.” 

Rose Yaldwin soon discovered her tongue, amidst the cheery 
company, and Captain Hope was surprised to find, how thoroughly 
well she was posted up in all the topics of the day. As regarded 
army affairs, he assured her with a laugh, that he was literally 
nowhere, and in comparison to her—not in it. 

“I do not read for my own information or for choice,” she 
explained ; “I read aloud to grandpapa, you see.” 

“ And what does he select ?” 

“First of all the share list—the money market. I can give 
you hints there,” with a bewitching smile. “Then we have the 
army news and the whole Gazette, by the light of which we 
correct our monthly army list ; next we take the speeches in 
parliament ; lastly, the news of the day.” 

“ You skip, of course?” 

“No, grandpapa marks all he wishes to hear; some people’s 
speeches he never cares for.” 

“ And what else do you read?” 

“A good many of the magazines, the articles—not the stories 
—those I read to myself: grandpapa objects to novels.” 

“ What ! even to military novels?” 

“ He would think them the worst kind of all.” 
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“Profanation, I suppose. And what about the stamp 
magazine?” 

“That he reads to himself, thank goodness; for I hate 
stamps.” 

“Oh, come, I say; this is rank treason! Do you know that 
a member of parliament has a collection worth thousands of 
pounds? You read his speeches—to the last word.” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Tam becoming enthusiastic about stamps ; I have taken the 
infection from your grandfather. May I| ask if you have no 
little human weakness yourself for crests, coins, or autographs ?” 

“T have a collection of wild flowers pressed in a book; I am 
very fond of flowers. And pray what have you?” 

“Oh, my dear child,” broke in Mrs. Baggot with a laugh and a 
shrug, “apply to me for information on that subject; he has 
a collection of the photographs of all the pretty girls of his 
acquaintance.” 

“T have nothing of the sort,” he answered hastily. “ Aunt 
Polly, that is a bit of pure romance.” 

“Talking of romance,” said Annie, who had hitherto been 
steadily addressing herself to her plate, “I have been reading 
rather a pretty book, and I will pass it on to you, Rose.” 

“ T hope you will enjoy it, Rose,” said Mrs. Baggot sarcastically. 
“I know the style exactly that is so dear to Annie—it is the 
novel in which the author continually pauses to reflect; to 
analyze minutely the state of his head when he has a cold 
coming on, the state of his heart when he returns from a dance, 
and the state of his mind—if he has any. These introspections 
continue through page after page of close print, and Annie 
swallows them greedily ; the only incidents introduced to vary the 
monotony are when some one gets a letter, or at the most the 
measles,” 

“The sort of book to hand to your enemy, on a wet day,” 
said Roger emphatically. “I can’t stand that style. Give me 
lots of adventure and love-making and fighting. I like a hero 
that flashes through a book, with any amount of crackers and 
squibs attached to his coat tails.” 

“T know quantities of adventures, scandals and incidents,” 
said Mrs. Baggot expressively. “All the queer things I’ve 
seen and heard, would fill a shelf—I often think 7// write a novel.” 
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“T sincerely hope that you never will, mother,” exclaimed 
Annie, with unaffected alarm. 

“Why not, my dear ?—and dedicate it to you ? How nice that 
would be—wouldn’t it ?” 

Miss Baggot’s tell-tale expression, conveyed the idea that 
prospect was the reverse of pleasing. 

“It should be crammed full of flirtations and coincidences ; 
and talking of coincidences, Roger, reminds me, that old Mrs. 
Merryweather asked me to-day, if you were any relation to the 
officer named Hope, who distinguished himself so gallantly with 
the mad dog?” 

“ And you—what did you say ?” inquired her nephew, looking 
at her apprehensively. 

“Why, of course I was only too proud to inform her that you 
were the identical individual, and she was so immensely enthu- 
siastic that she nearly came straight off here to have a look 
at you there and then. Why, Roger, I thought you told me 
that you had lost the faculty of blushing ?” 

“So I have; it’s this confounded—I beg your pardon—ginger. 
By the way, Aunt Polly, is not that the fly?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure ; perhaps it is a polite hint that you 
want to smoke?” 

“ No, indeed,” indignantly. “I never hint.” 

“Neither do I. Girls,” addressing guest and daughter, “you 
can go into the drawing-room now; I will stay and keep Roger 
company.” 

CHAPTER XII. 
TAKE CARE. 


THuS dismissed, the two girls went into the drawing-room and 
stood before the fire ; Rose stole several pleased but surreptitious 
glances at herself in the glass over the mantelpiece, whilst Annie 
rubbed with her foot a large complacent white Persian cat, that 
lay stretched at full length upon the rug, a handsome prize 
animal, with a tail resembling a boa, who rejoiced in the 
distinguished name of William the Conqueror, and was the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Skyler. She was passionately fond of cats, and 
some malicious people noted the fact, and said “ like to like.” 

“What did Mrs. Baggot mean about the mad dog ?” inquired 
Rose presently. 
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“Qh, did you never hear? No, of course not ; though it was 
in all the Indian papers, and Roger got a lot of kudos. He 
does not like it talked of. I don’t know if you noticed how he 
turned the subject ; he is different to some, who delight in seeing 
their names in print.” 

“ But what is it all about?” 

“ Ask him, and perhaps he will tell you himself.” 

“T am sure he would not.” 

“Then, I suppose I shall have to relate it to you, and I am 
no good at this kind of thing; you should hear it from my 
mother; I can only give it in a few bald, common-place 
sentences.” ‘ 

“ Anything, anything,” broke in Rose impatiently ; “only, do 
tell me before he comes in.” 

“It happened two years ago up in the Punjaub ; Roger was 
out shooting one afternoon, and coming home, passed near a 
small village in a state of uproar. An immense black pariah 
was raving mad ; it had bitten several dogs, two women, a man 
anda pony, and had taken up its position ina niche by the village 
well, which no one dared approach ; no one dared stone it, for 
it dashed out at them; there was not a gun within miles; even 
Roger had sent his on, with his shikari. When the people saw 
a sahib riding, they sent an embassy, for a sahib is always to 
be relied upon in danger. Roger, it seems, got off his horse, 
braved the brute in his lair—it was the act ofa lunatic—and after 
an awful struggle, killed him with his hunting knife. Another 
man who came up when it was all over, said it was the pluckiest 
and, at the same time, maddest thing he ever saw. Roger’s coat 
saved him—strong shikar cloth, but. it was torn from his 
shoulders when the brute sprang, and he got one bite in the 
wrist . 

“ Oh.” 

“Yes; he cauterized it on the spot with a live coal from a 
Bunnia’s house; you can see the burn sometimes when he 
stretches out his arm—it never came against him—though all 
his friends wanted him to go home to Pasteur, and every one 
said. P 








Just at this interesting moment the door opened to admit Mrs. 
Baggot and the hero of the explcit, and Rese never heard what 
every one said. 
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“ Here is the fly in earnest, Annie and Rose,” said the old lady. 
“ Put on your wraps at once and let us be off.” 

This evening was indeed an epoch in Rose Yaldwin’s monoto- 
nous existence. Why, the sight of the theatre and drop scene, 
the rows of well-dressed people, the delightful string band, and 
the beautiful box with its velvet-covered chairs, was amply 
sufficient to please her had the curtain never risen. But the 
curtain did rise, and revealed Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in 
“Hamlet.” Rose gazed and listened and became actually trans- 
fixed ; the other more seasoned playgoers, her companions, looked 
at her and smiled significantly among themselves. Between the 
acts she talked but little, her eyes were riveted on the drop 
scene and her thoughts absorbed by the Prince of Denmark. 
Mrs. Baggot’s party occupied a stage box, and to see Miss 
Yaldwin seated in the front of it, looking brilliantly lovely, was a 
surprise to the half of Morpingham. They had always con- 
sidered her a pretty, dowdy stay-at-home, who was never allowed 
out of her grandfather’s sight. Once upon a time she had been 
invited to tennis parties and little dances, but these invitations 
had been stiffly declined, and were never repeated. There were 
only too many girls in Morpingham as it was, no need to endeavour 
to drag a reluctant recruit into society. So Rose was abandoned 
to her fate, and the general was left in peace. He and his wife 
went to one or two solemn dinners annually, and gave several 
lugubrious banquets in return, at which Miss Yaldwin was not 
present. She appeared in the drawing-room simultaneously with 
the coffee, and made herself useful in handing about cups, shut- 
ting windows, turning over music. She was ornamental too. 
And people went away saying, “ What a capital dinner it was, and 
how shamefully that girl was treated and dressed,” and never 
gave her another thought. But there she was to-night looking 
as bright and happy and well got up as any one. How had she 
contrived this sudden transformation? She was in Mrs. Baggot’s 
charge, that went for something ; every one knew that she was a 
remarkable woman, and did things, that socially speaking, would 
daunt the stoutest heart. Apparently she had bearded the old 
lion and carried off his lamb. Query: had that good-looking 
young officer—her nephew—given her any assistance in the 
raid ? 

When the curtain finally fell, Rose sat like a girl in a dream, . 
23 
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staring abstractedly at the drop scene, until Mrs. Baggot gave her 
a little poke and said: 

“Well, my dear, you know you can’t sit here all night ; come 
along.” 

“Oh, how I wish we had only just come, and that it was all 
going to begin over again,” she observed to Captain Hope, as he 
helped her into her grandmother’s mantle. 

“You don’t mean now, this very instant ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, this very instant.” 

“Don’t you think a nice little supper would be a sort of agree- 
able interlude ?” 

“No, indeed. How can you think of eating here ?” 

“Oh, but, my dear,” observed her hostess with a friendly tap, 
“you are coming in to supper all the same; you must wind up 
the evening properly.” 

Rose was much too excited to eat, though she sat at table and 
drank water and crumbled biscuits, whilst her companions made 
an excellent meal off cold raised pie, anchovies on toast, paté de 
foie gras and such comestibles. 

It was almost one o’clock when she rose to depart. 

“T hope you have enjoyed yourself, dear?” said Mrs. Baggot 
stroking her cheek. 

(“ Why did she not kiss her?” her nephew asked himself en- 
viously.) 

“Oh, Mrs. Baggot! How can you ask? and how can I thank 
you ?” said the girl tremulously. 

Mrs. Baggot shot a swift glance at Roger and said: 

“Well, my love, I hope you will often come in again ; this is 
just the thin end of the wedge, only don't say so to your grand- 
father. Roger, you will see Miss Yaldwin home.” 

Roger made the very utmost of those few yards of interverling 
gravel, and walked at a snail’s pace. When they were on the 
steps of No. 13 he said: 

“This is rather a better business, than the last time I brought 
you home.” ; 

Before she could reply the door was thrown open, and there 
stood Leach, a picture of dignified long-suffering, so Captain 
Hope merely wrung her hand, and ran down the steps. 

“How pretty she looked to-night!” remarked Mrs. Baggot, 
who was turning down the lamps as her nephew entered. 
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“Yes, didn’t she?” he assented enthusiastically. 

“ She is like her mother,” continued his aunt ; “she was very 
handsome. I knew her slightly, a tall, elegant woman, who gave 
herself immense airs, and held me in supremie contempt because 
I was the wife of an officer in a native infantry regiment. She 
was of good family, and had a fine fortune. Poor soul! she had 
asad come down in the world, and never held up her head after- 
wards.” 

“Well, Aunt Polly, you have broken one link in the chain—I 
mean in Miss Yaldwin’s chain—and now I hope you will go on 
and follow up your success.” 

“It strikes me that Aunt Polly had not much to say to it, 
Master Roger,” she rejoined. “Pray, who was it that hired the 
box and boldly took in the invitations?” (Mrs. Baggot was in 
ignorance of his outlay in stamps.) “ You talk of breaking chains,” 
she added, looking at him with a meaning smile over her flat 
candlestick. “Take care, my dear nephew, that you are not forg- 
ing your own.” 


* *® ° * * * 


As for Rose Yaldwin, she went to bed and fell asleep and 
dreamt of Hamlet, of Captain Hope, and a mad black dog. 


(To be continued.) 
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The British Sovereign Ladies of the 
Brunswick Dynasty. 


NO. II—CAROLINE OF ANSPACH, CONSORT OF GEORGE II. 


CAROLINE OF ANSPACH (“Caroline the Good,” as she was 
called by her flatterers), the second British sovereign lady of the 
House of Brunswick, was one whose joint tenure of the orb and 
sceptre of England’s destinies brought her more fame than it did 
happiness. Madame de Stiel is, we believe, credited with the 
assertion that “for a woman, fame is only a royal mourning in 
purple for happiness.” Picturesque and true as this assertion is, 
we doubt whether Caroline would have acted wisely, had she 
been permitted by the fates to do so, in exchanging the station 
that she occupied for any other sphere of happiness, real or 
imaginary. It was the means of bringing her wealth, occupa- 
tion, independence, variety, influence, hosts of friends of both 
sexes, and that fame which, if it be only a royal mourning in 
purple for happiness, is also “a love disguised.” Let us see 
to what an extent these observations may be held to be 
true. 

The eyes of the daughter of John Frederick, margrave of 
Brandenburg-Anspach, the future queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, first opened to the light at Anspach on the Ist of March, 
1683. Of the childhood of the little margravine, a title which for 
the information of the uninitiated we may explain has the sig- 
nification of “little lady,” we possess no records. We know that 
she lost her father before she had completed her fifth year, and 
that six years afterwards her mother, who was a daughter of 
John George, Duke of Saxe Eisenach, married John George IV., 
Elector of Saxony. Her stepfather went the way of all flesh in 
1694, and subsequently Caroline resided with her mother partly 
at Dresden and partly at Pretzsch, a town situated a short dis- 
tance from Wittenberg, on the left bank of the Elbe. It was 
here that the young damsel’s first grief befel her. Her mother 
died in 1696, and thenceforward the care of her devolved upon 
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her guardian, the Elector Frederick III., of Brandenburg, subse- 
quently Frederick I., King of Prussia, and his wife, Sophia Char- 
lotte, who swayed the destinies of that kingdom in conjunction 
with him from 1701. Caroline was now removed to Berlin, and 
there it was that, under the beneficent example and auspices of 
Sophia Charlotte, whose accomplishments and rigid adherence 
to Protestant principles were on a par, she attained that polite 
deportment, that dignity of character, that philosophical tem- 
perament, that passionate love of science, that marked proficiency 
in metaphysical studies which some years later elicited the 
warmest encomiums of William Leibnitz in Germany and of 
Samuel Clarke in England. 

Among those who were attracted by the fame of her beauty 
and her accomplishments, the first who made her an offer of his 
hand was the Archduke Charles, son of the Catholic Emperor 
Leopold I., and subsequently emperor himself. Tempting as the 
offer was, it was declined. An alliance with a family so ancient, 
so powerful, so illustrious, would have placed her in a position 
that others would have envied. But Caroline was not inclined to 
yield. The Popish Archduke was sent empty away. “ Provi- 
dence,” wrote Addison, “kept a store in reward for such an 
exalted virtue, and, by the secret methods of its wisdom, opened 
a way for her to become the greatest of her sex among those 
who profess that faith to which she had adhered with so much 
Christian magnanimity.” * 

Early in 1705 a second sorrow fell upon the young princess. 
The amiable and noble-hearted Sophia Charlotte lay on a dying 
bed at Hanover. She had barely attained her thirty-seventh 
year, and with marvellous tranquillity and resignation awaited 
death. To the king, her husband, she wrote a touching letter, 
thanking him for the care and solicitude which he had displayed 
on her behalf, and commending her domestic servants and 
attendants to his protection. Soon afterwards she met her end 
in peace. 

It had always been the desire of the deceased princess that 
Caroline should marry her son the Electoral Prince of Hanover. 
Nor had Caroline ever displayed any objection to the proposal. 
The Electoral Prince, for his part, was only too anxious that she 
should become his bride, and in order to see whether it was a 

* “The Freeholder,” No. 21. 
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true report that he had heard in his own family respecting her 
personal charms, he took it upon himself to pay a visit éncognito 
to Anspach. Then it was that he found, like the Queen of 
Sheba when she visited the wisest of all men, that the half had 
not been told him. Captivated by the charms of her person, her 
manners and her conversation, the Elector returned to Hanover 
and at once made proposals for her hand in marriage. Nor were 
these proposals rejected, and on the 2nd of September, 1705, 
Caroline became his spouse. 

For a period of nearly nine years afterwards, in amity and 
concord, Caroline continued to reside with her husband at the 
Court of Hanover. She gave universal satisfaction. Every one 
who rejoiced in her friendship owned that she was an exceptional 
princess. No slanders, no lies, no aspersions, were ever breathed 
against her. In an age of gross and dissolute conduct, in an age 
of solemn trifling and unparalleled mental coxcombry, in an age 
characterized to a greater extent than any by laxity of moral 
principle and of conduct, she stood forth a burning and a shining 
example. 

We must pass rapidly over the early life of Caroline, until we 
arrive at that important period of her career when she became 
an inmate of the court of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
somewhat late in the day to narrate once more the causes which 
effected the Hanoverian succession and its recognition in England 
and by the European Powers. We may, however, just mention 
that the death of George I. kindled fresh hope in the breasts of 
those who waited earnestly for the triumph of the cause of the 
Old Pretender, and that that hope was destined to be frustrated. 
The only son of George I., by Sophia, princess of Luneburgh 
Zelle, and husband of Caroline of Anspach, was proclaimed king 
on the death of his father, in 1727. 

George II. at the time of his arrival in England was thirty years 
of age. It redounds to his credit that he bore the reputation of 
lofty integrity, unsullied honour and strict veracity. He had 
been educated in Hanover, under the eye of his grandmother, 
the Electress Sophia, and at a very early age had been initiated 
into the military profession. He had accompanied Marlborough’s 
campaign in the Netherlands. As a volunteer he had won his 
spurs at the battle of Oudenard, where he charged the enemy at 
the head of the Hanoverian dragoons, and had had his horse shot 
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under him.* One great advantage he possessed which his father 
had not possessed. He had some knowledge, not very wide it is 
true, but still some knowledge, of the language and constitution 
of our country. His reserve was great, but his aptitude for 
business, his powers of application, his intimate acquaintance 
with foreign affairs, and the good sense and mature judgment 
which he displayed in his relations with politicians, amply 
compensated for the lack of other qualities. Wehemence and 
irritability of temper were his in a marked degree. His anger 
was soon kindled, but by no means so easily appeased. In de- 
liberation he was slow, and in decision cautious. His opinions, 
however, when once they were formed, were unchangeable, and 
of remonstrance he was at all times impatient. For etiquette, 
for forms and ceremonies, for the fair sex in general, he had the 
highest regard. He had sense enough, however, to perceive that 
his father had been governed by his mistresses, and he determined 
that no mistress should ever get the upper hand of him. His 
contempt for literature and literary men is too well known to 
need more than a passing reference. Such contempt was, to say 
the least, ill-advised. Granted that the poets and philosophers 
were not always angels of light, and that in general they made bad 
politicians ; granted, moreover, that the “ Augustan ” age of litera- 
ture had been productive of more harm than good, we can see no 
reason for the senseless contempt which he at all times evinced 
for the republic of letters, any commotion in which might at a 
critical time have brought down the throne about his imperial ears. 

The eldest son of Caroline was born on the 6th of January, 1707, 
and their first daughter two years later. The first of these 
children, Frederick, became Prince of Wales, and the second, 
Anne, became Princess of Orange. 

Caroline’s sojourn in England as Princess of Wales, furnished 
her with abundant opportunities for studying the life and character 
of the people. ‘She was essentially one of those who see further 
than their sisters are disposed to give them credit for. Caroline 
had always retained a deep interest in English affairs, had studied 
our literature, but had never acquired sufficient mastery over the 
tongue to speak it with that purity and propriety which 
Lindley Murray and William Cobbett so earnestly exhort. The 
English people received Caroline and her husband with much 

* “ Polnitz Gesichte,” iv., pp. 230-232. 
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cordiality. Upon Caroline herself the eyes of many were centred. 
Addison commended his tragedy of “ Cato ” to her favourable con- 
sideration,* and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the English 
Sappho, was not slow in taking umbrage at the way in which she 
exercised her household appointments.t When the Prince of 
Wales and his royal father quarrelled in 1717, Caroline sided 
with her husband, who was compelled to quit St. James’s Palace. 
The truth is that the old king did not bear much love towards 
his daughter-in-law, whom on one occasion he went so far as to 
designate, privately, it is true, as “cette diablesse Madame la 
Princesse.” 

On leaving St. James’s Palace, the Prince of Wales and his 
spouse took up their abode at the lodge in Richmond Gardens, 
which had been formerly tenanted by the Duke of Ormonde. 
Leicester House, situated in Leicester Fields, a locality which at 
that time represented a fact, however fictitious it may sound to the 
ears of those of the present day, was the house occupied by the 
Prince and Princess when in town. It was, however, at Rich- 
mond Lodge, and not at Leicester House, that the miniature 
court was held. There it was that Caroline saw life at its best; 
there it was that she erected her Merlin’s Cave, a famous grotto ; 
took council with Doctor Stephen Duck, her librarian, and con- 
versed with those once famous, but now forgotten beauties, 
Bellenden, Lepell, and Griffin, to say nothing of such illustrious 
Whig noblemen as Lord Bathurst and Scarborough, Carr, 
Churchill, and John Lord Hervey.{ The latter was the most 
intimate friend of Caroline, and we have his own authority for 
saying that she called him at all times “her child, her pupil, and 
her charge.” § It was he who acted as her mediator between the 
king and his prime minister, who faithfully reported to her the 
parliamentary debates, who relieved the tedious monotony of her 
life by his conversation and his wit, and was allowed to laugh at 
her without giving offence. Nor were the stars of literary 
society of the time unwelcome visitors at Richmond Lodge. 
Beneath that roof Alexander Pope and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Jonathan Swift and John Gay frequently met together 


* Addison’s Works. 

+ Lady Montagu’s Letters, ed. Thomas. 

t See the “ Suffolk Papers,” edited by John Wilson Croker. 
§ “ Memoirs,” ii., 46. 
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to quote, discuss, to criticize, and to carp, whenever they had 
nothing better to do, which was pretty often. 

We ought perhaps to have mentioned at an earlier stage that 
the old king ever since his arrival in England had been the 
victim of three scheming ladies, whose biographies may be com- 
mended to the perusal of such as are averse from woman suffrage. 
We refer to Mrs. Selwyn, Lady Walpole and Mrs. Howard, who 
subsequently became Lady Suffolk and mistress of the robes. 
When the second George assumed his father’s mantle, this lady 
was further honoured by becoming the recipient of His Majesty’s 
graces. The three ladies we have mentioned, Mrs. Howard in 
particular, wriggled themselves “mightily,” as honest Pepys 
would say, into the king’s good graces, and what was to be got 
out of him, which was precious little at the best, they succeeded 
in obtaining in a manner which reflects the highest credit on 
their capacities for intrigue. 

On the oth of June, 1727, George I. was gathered to his fathers, 
and George II. ascended the throne, to reign in his stead. There 
was of course the usual chorus of wailing and laudation, on these 
two events following closely upon one another. Grub Street and 
its inhabitants literally inundated the town with a plethora of 
rubbish dignified with the title of lyric odes, elegies and monodies, 
which bore about the same relation to genuine poetry that the 
ballads of Seven Dials bear to the muse of Swinburne or 
Browning. We have already referred to the influence which 
Mrs. Howard had exercised over the old king. That His Majesty’s 
death gave the death-blow to their hopes need scarcely be said. 
Caroline had seen all along the little games which this lady had 
been playing, and when she became queen determined to put a 
stop to them. Nor did she fail effectually to do so. Among 
Lady Suffolk’s friends none stood higher in her estimation than 
Sir Spencer Compton, whom she strongly wished to see prime 
minister. A severe backhander was administered by the queen 
to Lady Suffolk in the prompt removal of Sir Spencer Compton 
from the premiership, in order to make room for Sir Robert 
Walpole. Walpole had risen in Caroline’s estimation from the 
time that he was first presented to her. Archdeacon Coxe, in 
his “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole,” inclines to the belief that 
the queen was induced to support Walpole from a due recognition 
of his great powers of intellect and his unlimited capacities for 
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business, which had elevated him to the leadership of the Whig 
party. But it is probable that the efforts which Walpole made 
to Parliament for obtaining for Her Majesty a jointure of 
4,100,000 per annum had much more to do with it, seeing that 
Sir Spencer Compton was able to venture to propose only 
£60,000. On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that 
Walpole’s penetration had enabled him to foresee that George II. 
would infallibly be governed to a great extent by his wife, whom 
he adored, and of whose abilities and sound sense he had formed 
the highest opinion. Nor was this all. Walpole had always 
treated the queen with the greatest respect, and had studiously 
refrained from paying court to Mrs. Howard. Of Pulteney, of 
Bolingbroke, and of the Tories he had always fought shy. Hence 
Caroline, on becoming queen, resolved that it should not be her 
fault if the administration were not shunted on to his shoulders. 
The strength which Walpole derived from the support of Queen 
Caroline was of inestimable service to him in his administration 
But the queen was artful enough never to let her hand be seen. 
When Walpole entered the royal presence she rose to depart. 
Pressed to remain, she declared that she had no knowledge of 
parliamentary business, and would stay only because the king 
desired it,and not for the purpose of gratifying her own curiosity. 
It appeared as if she never listened, never expressed an opinion 
unless she was requested to do so, and when she did, it was with 
a modesty and humility which charmed while it captivated her 
husband. There can be no doubt, we think, that she was pas- 
sionately fond of political power, despite her pretended affectation 
to the contrary. Her complete mastery of the king is to be 
ascribed only to her consummate discretion. 

In 1730 it became evident that Walpole and Townshend were 
gradually becoming estranged in their political relations to one 
another. Caroline was prompt enough to detect this very im- 
portant fact, and straightway gave Walpole the whole weight of 
her support. Three years later she supported his excise scheme, 
and when that excise scheme was perforce withdrawn, the 
London mob paid her the compliment of burning her effigy, 
along with that of her favourite. Nor was she less careful to 
avoid a collapse of Walpole’s administration when the infamous 
South Sea scheme was subjected to the investigation of the 
House of Lords, by personally canvassing individual members of 
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that chamber. She always retained a certain amount of popu- 
larity, and Thomas Tickell was probably not going too far when 
in his poem of “ Kensington Gardens,” he said 


“ Here England’s daughter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes surrounded with her virgin band, 
Gleams through the shades. She, tow’ring o’er the rest, 
Stands fairest of the fairer kind confest ; 
Form’d to gain hearts that Brunswick’s cause deny’d, 
And charm a people to her father’s side.” 


Both her hand and her arm were admired for their elegance. Her 
eye was quick and penetrating, her smile is described as celestial, 
sweetness and grace suffused themselves over her countenance. 
But the endowments of her mind were far superior to those of 
her person. A natural quickness of apprehension and a good 
understanding had been duly cultivated, and her acquaintance 
with various branches of useful and polite literature was thorough, 
if not very extensive. 

He who desired to see the motley character and manners of a 
queen and learned woman, had only to gain access to Caroline’s 
levees, which, in compliance with the fashion of the age, were held 
at her toilette. There, during the reading of prayers and a sermon, 
philosophers and divines mingled with sprightly courtiers and 
ladies of the household. There, while the queen discussed the 
personality of Satan and the origin of evil with cringing court 
chaplains and prelates, who would have been much better em- 
ployed in the discharge of episcopal functions within the confines 
of their own dioceses, others listened and smiled approvingly, and 
others again exchanged repartees and sallies of mirth, or tittered 
all the scandal of a drawing-room. Walpole, in his “ Remini- 
scences,” states, that while the queen dressed, prayers were to be 
read in the outer room, and Lord Hervey confirms this statement 
in his “ Memoirs,” in which he has drawn what we have not the 
least doubt is a correct picture of the every-day life in the palace 
of Queen Caroline. “Scene,” he wrote, “ The Queen’s dressing- 
room. The Queen is discovered at her toilette cleaning her 
teeth ; Mrs. Purcel dressing Her Majesty’s head ; the Princesses, 
Lady Pembroke and Lady Burlington, ladies of the bedchamber, 
and Lady Sundon, woman of the bedchamber, standing around. 
Morning prayers saying in the next room. 
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“st PARSON (dehind the scenes). From pride, vain-glory and 
hypocrisy, from envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness— 

“2nd PARSON. Good Lord deliver us. 

“QUEEN. I pray my good Lady Sundon, shut a little that 
door; those creatures pray so loud one cannot hear oneself 
speak. [Lady Sundon goes to shut the door.] So,so, not quite so 
much ; leave it enough open for those parsons to think we may 
hear, and enough shut that we may not hear quite so much. [Zo 
Lady Burlington.| What do you say, Lady Burlington, to poor 
Lord Hervey’s death? Iam sure you are very sorry. 

“Lapy PEM. (sighing and lifting up her eyes). \ swear it is a 
terrible thing. 

“Lapy BuRL. I am just as sorry as I believe he would have 
been for me.” . 

This scene speaks for itself. 

Among the Anglican divines, who had the good fortune to be 
patronized by Caroline was Joseph Butler, the author of that 
great evidential treatise, which has influenced so many powerful 
intellects, “The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and the Course of Nature.” The fondness which 
Caroline displayed for the society and conversation of this pro- 
found thinker, or recluse as he has been not inaptly styled, was 
indeed remarkable. While Butler was discharging quietly and 
unostentatiously his duties as rector of Stanhope, in the county 
of Durham, he was one day incidentally mentioned to Caroline 
by Secker, one of the court chaplains, and subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The queen, strangely enough, expressed 
her belief that he was dead, and was confirmed in this belief on 
referring to Blackburne, Archbishop of York, whose answer was, 
“ No, madam, but he is buried.” Finding, subsequently, that both 
her informants were happily in the wrong, Caroline sent for Butler, 
appointed him clerk of her closet, and commanded his daily 
attendance between the hours of seven and nine in the evening. 
When the bishopric of Bristol fell vacant, the king desired 
that it might be given to Butler, and given it was, thanks 
to his consort’s love and appreciation of intellectual excel- 


lence. 
Neither obscurity, nor disgrace, nor even banishment, con- 


stituted any bar to the receipt of favours at the hands of 
Caroline. She befriended Milton’s granddaughter, and procured 
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the recall of Lord Landsdowne and Carte, the Jacobite his- 
torian, from exile. 

Stephen Duck, a man who succeeded in elevating himself from 
the position of a day labourer to that of a poet, and conse- 
quently inflicted upon the world much bad verse, and prose 
tortured into rhyme, also experienced Her Majesty’s benefactions. 
Nor should it be forgotten that it was she who saved the un- 
fortunate poet, Richard Savage, from the Tyburn gallows. Not 
only did she procure his pardon for having murdered a man in 
a drinking bout, despite the intervention of his inhuman mother, 
but granted him an annual pension, which, though kindly meant, 
was one of the worst things she could have done. Dr. Johnson, 
in his entertaining life of Savage, says that when the poet was 
disappointed in his application for the appointment of poet- 
laureate, which was given to Colley Cibber, his bitter distress 
prompted him to address Caroline, and to request her that, as 
she had once given him life, she would enable him to support 
it. Having published a poem laudatory of her natal day, and 
styling himself laureate-volunteer, he published it. The queen, 
good-naturedly, sent for a copy of these verses, and subsequently 
remitted hima bank-note for fifty pounds, with a promise of an 
annual present to the same amount, and at the same time 
granted him permission to indite an annual copy of verses on her 
birthday. 

Shortly afterwards, Savage was granted an audience of the 
queen, whose hand he kissed, and to whom he presented one 
of his poems. 

It is a matter of some surprise that the protection which 
Caroline afforded to this hapless child of genius, was never the 
means of inducing him to desert wayward courses and to return 
to straightforward ones. But Savage had run wild far too long 
for the possibility of any such thing. Nothing could have saved 
him. 

Notwithstanding her courtesy, her affable deportment, her 
condescension towards men of letters, and her fondness for social 
intercourse, Caroline had elevated notions of the regal state and 
of the etiquette of a court. She never for a moment forgot 
that she was a queen, and never omitted to preserve a stately 
demeanour both in public and private. Sometimes she would 
favour Sir Robert Walpole with her company to dinner at his 
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residence in Chelsea. But even thither she carried the court forms 
and etiquette. She would sit down to the table with Lady 
Walpole, and expect Sir Robert to take his position behind her 
chair and hand her the first plate. When he had discharged 
this duty, he retired into the adjoining apartment, where dinner 
was served for him and the members of the queen’s household. 

It has often been said that Caroline was heterodox in her 
religious principles. If by heterodox is meant that she was not a 
High Church woman, and that she claimed to think and specu- 
late for herself on topics that others too often take for granted, 
the charge is not unfounded. In early days she had been strongly 
impelled towards speculation. Throughout life she was ever fond 
of conversing with men of learning and eminent divines, and it 
is probable that to some of her conversations with Bishop Butler 
we owe that masterly treatise, the “ Analogy.” She carried on a 
correspondence on points of religious doctrine by means of the 
lady of her bedchamber, Mrs. Clayton, subsequently Lady 
Sundon, with Dr. Samuel Clarke, whom she strongly desired to 
elevate to the episcopal bench. Clarke, however, was strongly 
averse from this proposal, and, we believe, sincerely. His opinions 
undoubtedly influenced him in favour of Arianism, and when a 
bishopric was urged upon his acceptance by Caroline he unhesi- 
tatingly declined it. It is said that when Clarke persisted in his 
refusal of the mitre, Caroline desired Sir Robert Walpole to try 
the effects of his rhetoric, which had never been employed in vain. 
Walpole did so, and in a long conference which he had with 
Clarke at Kensington Palace, strove to procure his reconsideration 
of his Volo Episcopari, but was equally unsuccessful. 

With Leibnitz, the German philosopher, the friend of her 
mother, Caroline was on very cordial relations. They corre- 
sponded together on the exact sciences, and the letters of the 
queen were always marked by indications of serious thought. 

The poet Gay was another man of letters who was patronized 
by Caroline. But though he paid the most assiduous court to 
Her Majesty, he never received any substantial reward for his 
pains. It was at the queen’s command, however, that he wrote 
his “Fables” for the Duke of Northumberland. His sanguine 
disposition led him to form high hopes of promotion when the 
accession of George II. permitted his patroness to provide for him 
When George became king Gay was offered the post of gentle 
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man usher to the Princess Louisa, which, however, he rejected 
with lofty disdain. Swift always declared that Gay’s chances of 
political advancement had been blasted by Sir Robert Walpole, 
but there is reason to think that some unguarded expressions which 
he had allowed to stand in his printed matter were the real cause 
of his being excluded from office. He had also tried to make use 
of the influence of Mrs. Howard as a passport to the royal favour, 
and as Mrs. Howard stood high in the black list of Queen 
Caroline, this was one of the very worst things that he could have 
done. Mrs. Howard, we should explain, went out of favour long 
before the queen died, and applied for leave to retire from the 
appointments which she had held. It appears from the important 
“Memoirs” of Lord John Hervey, that the royal rejoicings on 
this occasion were very various in their motive, but all tended to 
illustrate the profligacy of the court. ‘The queen,” he says, 
“was both sorry and glad; her pride was glad to have even this 
ghost of a rival removed ; and she was sorry to have so much 
more of her husband’s time thrown upon her hands when she 
had already enough to make her often heartily weary of his 
company, and to deprive her.of other company which she would 
have gladly enjoyed. The prince, I believe, wished Lady Suffolk 
removed, as he would have wished anybody detached from the 
king’s interest ; and added to this, Lady Suffolk having many 
friends, it was a step that he hoped would make his father many 
enemies ; neither was he sorry, perhaps, to have so eminent a 
precedent for a prince’s discarding a mistress he was tired of. The 
Princess Emily wished Lady Suffolk’s disgrace, because she 
wished misfortune to most people—the Princess Caroline 
because she thought it would please her mother. The Princess 
Royal was violently for having her crushed; and when Lord 
Hervey said he wondered she was so desirous to have this lady’s 
disgrace pushed to such extremity, she replied, ‘ Lady Suffolk’s 
conduct with regard to politics has been so impertinent that she 
cannot be too ill used;’ and when Lord Hervey intimated the 
danger there might be, from the king’s coquetry, of some more 
troublesome and powerful successor, she said (not very judiciously 
with regard to her mother, nor very respectfully with regard to 
her father), ‘I wish, with all my heart, he would take somebody 
else, that mamma might be a little relieved from the ennui of 
seeing him for ever in her room.’” The truth is, however, that 
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the court influence of Mrs. Howard was by no means so great as 
the outside world supposed. The Tories paid great court to her, 
but the Tories were greatly deceived if they conceived that by so 
doing the loaves and the fishes would be theirs. The king was 
tired of her. Her constant opposition to all his wishes ; the per- 
sistency with which she contradicted him; her intimacy with 
Alexander Pope, who had published several satires with his 
name to them, in which the king and all his family were rather 
more than obliquely sneered at ; the acquaintance it was known 
that she had with many of the opposing party, and the correspond- 
ence, it was suspected, that she had with many more of them—all 
these led to her downfall, and to the substitution of a German 
mistress, Madame Walmoden, who was created Countess of 
Yarmouth after the death of Caroline. 

George II. possessed a gross kind of regard for the opposite 
sex, which has been ascribed partly to habit and partly to 
example. His father, as we showed in our last article, gave up 
to two heavy German women what was meant for his wife. 
“ No woman came amiss to him,” wrote Lord Chesterfield, “ if 
she were only very willing and very fat.” As there was not a 
single foreign potentate during the eighteenth century who was 
without, at least, one concubine, it is probable that the second 
Brunswick King of England considered that it was an utter farce 
to assume a virtue or to testify any marked regard for the con- 
jugal ties in the presence of British subjects. Because his sire 
had accustomed the nation to the charms of the Duchess of 
Kendal and the Countess of Burlington, George II. rejoiced in 
the fascinations of Lady Suffolk and the Countess Walmoden. 
But the jealousy of the queen was never aroused by the partiality 
which her husband displayed for these ladies. With his amours 
she at no time interfered. Indeed the fact is that she courted a 
full, perfect and sufficient account of her husband's intrigues, and 
was never indisposed to lend a willing ear to any recital of them 
with which he was pleased to favour her. From the knowledge 
of the queen George II. kept nothing, or next to nothing; and 
Mrs. Selwyn was clearly, but perhaps bluntly, speaking her mind 
when she told him on one occasion that he was the very last man 
in the world with whom she would care to have an intrigue, for 
she knew perfectly well that he would lose no time in acquaint- 
ing the queen with it. Lord Hervey says that “from the begin- 
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ning of his engagement with the Countess Walmoden, the king 
acquainted the queen by letter with every step that he took in 
it, of the growth of his passion, the progress of his applications 
and their success—of every word as of every action that passed— 
so minute a description of her person that, had the queen been a 
painter, she might have drawn her rival’s picture at six hundred 
miles distance. The king, besides his ordinary letters by the 
post, never failed sending a courier once a week with a letter of 
sometimes sixty pages, and never less than forty, filled with an 
hourly account of everything he saw, heard, thought or did, and 
crammed with minute trifling circumstances, not only unworthy 
of a man to write, but even of a woman to read, most of which I 
saw and almost all of them heard reported by Sir Robert, to 
whose perusal few were not committed.” The queen actually 
wrote to the king to bring his Hanoverian mistress to England. 
Sir Robert Walpole saw this letter and told Hervey that it was 
so artfully composed that he did not believe that anybody but a 
woman could have written a letter of the sort, nor any one but 
Queen Caroline so good a one. 

We have already adverted to the tact with which Caroline 
managed the difficult temper of her spouse. This is brought out 
with his accustomed acuteness by Lord Hervey. ‘ The queen,” 
wrote he, “ by long studying and long experience of his temper, 
knew how to instil her own sentiments, whilst she affected to 
receive His Majesty’s; she could appear convinced whilst she 
was controverting, and obedient whilst she was ruling ; and by 
this means her dexterity and address made it impossible for 
anybody to persuade him what was truly his case—that whilst 
she was seemingly on every occasion giving up her opinion and 
her will to his, she was always in reality turning his opinion and 
bending his will to hers. She managed this deified image 
as the heathen priests used to do the oracles of old, when, 
kneeling and prostrate before the altars of a pageant god, they 
received with the greatest devotion and reverence those direc- 
tions in public which they had before instilled and regulated in 
private.” 

It may be added that the .opportunities which Lord Hervey 
possessed for careful and constant observation were unusually 
great. He became vice-chamberlain when the king was forty- 


seven years of age, and when the queen was his senior by six 
24 
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months, with a form and complexion not much caricatured in 
Lady Mary Wortley’s picture of her: 


“‘ Superior to her waiting nymphs, 
As lobster to attendant shrimps.”* 


His lordship, in his official capacity, tenanted apartments all the 
year round at the foot of the queen’s back stairs ; and as he him- 
self confessed in his “ Memoirs,” no one attended more constantly 
in public, or had more frequent access at private hours to all the 
inhabitants. If he had not seen and heard much that his con- 
temporaries did not hear or see, he must have been both deaf and 
blind. His “Memoirs,” however, prove conclusively that he 
suffered neither from one infirmity nor the other. 

In the autumn of 1734, Caroline’s health began visibly to fail. 
In 1737 she was attacked with gout in the stomach, and a rup- 
ture which she had long laboured studiously to conceal gave her 
much trouble. When the danger became too serious she was 
submitted to a most painful operation, but this only aggravated 
her sufferings. For twelve days and nights she patiently and 
resignedly bore her affliction, scarcely a groan escaping her lips 
during the whole of that period of torture. Dr. Allured Clarke, 
in his “ Essay towards the Character of Queen Caroline,” gives a 
touching account of her last days. On several occasions she said 
that the sole aim of her existence had been the performance of 
those duties which she had felt she owed both to her religion and 
her country ; that she bore the heartiest good-will towards her 
subjects, and that any errors she had committed had been the 
result of a lack of judgment. Shortly before she ceased to breathe 
she inquired how long her sufferings could last, and on being told 
that they could not last long, she answered, “the sooner the 
better.” Within a brief space after uttering these words her spirit 
had fled. 

Before her death the queen testified her approval of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s measures as he stood with the king by her bedside. 
“T hope,” she said, “ you will never desert the king, but continue 
to serve him with your usual fidelity,” and pointing to the king 
she added, “I recommend His Majesty to you.” 

George the Second was inconsolable for the death of his con- 
sort. Sir Robert Walpole never entered his presence without he 


* Works, iii., 424. 
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burst into tears. Horace Walpole has recorded striking instances 
of the king’s passionate grief for Caroline, and of the affection 
which he always entertained for her memory. “Mr. Walpole,” 
he says, “can never be able to forget a melancholy epoch, when, 
about ten days after his arrival from Holland, upon the queen’s 
death, His Majesty found him with the princesses in their apart- 
ment, and their royal highnesses immediately retiring, the king, 
with a flood of tears gushing from his eyes, which drew an equal 
torrent from those of his faithful subject then present, with agonies 
and sobs, gave a confidential detail to Mr. Walpole of the inimit- 
able virtues of his royal consort that was now no more, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the great relief and assistance which he 
found in her noble and calm disposition and sentiments in govern- 
ing such an humoursome and inconstant people ; that her presence 
of mind often supported him in trying times, and the sweetness 
of her temper and prudence would moderate and assuage his 
own vivacity and resentment ; that incidents of state of a rough, 
difficult and disagreeable nature, would by her previous con- 
ferences and concert with that able minister, Sir Robert Walpole, 
be made smooth, easy and palatable to him; but that he must 
now lead a helpless, disconsolate and uncomfortable life during 
the remainder of a troublesome reign, that he did not know what 
to do, nor which way to turn himself. But then recovering him- 
self a little, he said, ‘As she never forgot her love and concern 
for me to the last moment of her days, she earnestly recom- 
mended it to me on her death-bed ’—and His Majesty emphati- 
cally added that it was a just and wise recommendation—‘to 
follow the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, and never to part with 
so faithful and able a minister ; this,’ said the king, ‘is now my 
only resource ; upon this I must entirely depend.’ ” * 

It is said that after George II. had got over the first emotions 
of his great sorrow, nothing pleased him better than to discuss 
the good points in Caroline’s character and the way in which she 
would have acted in cases of emergency whensoever they arose. 
Furthermore he caused a list of her numerous benefactions to be 
prepared for his inspection, and declared that so far as he could 
prevent it, no one should be a sufferer except himself. 

In a vault in the centre of Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey Caroline’s mortal remains were laid to rest, and twenty- 


* Coxe’s “ Walpole,” i., 553. 
24* 
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three years later those of her spouse were laid by the side of 
them. 

On the walls of the National Portrait Gallery hang two portraits 
of Caroline, by different masters, the one representing her as a 
princess and the other as a queen. From these two likenesses 
a fairly accurate idea of her may be gained. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say much more about the court 
of Queen Caroline. From what we have said the reader will infer 
that the court was an exceedingly gross, though, bearing the 
character of the times in mind, not perhaps a singularly vicious one. 

Let it never be forgotten that the first half of the eighteenth 
century was gross and profligate, /audatores temporis acti to the 
contrary notwithstanding. By our modern standard of purity, 
perhaps, it ought not to be tested. Men and women were eaten 
up with the worship of mammon. Politicians were a herd of 
venal wretches, who thought of nothing else but place, power 
and pocket. At one time they trimmed, at another time they 
turned their coats. One day they voted in favour of a measure, 
the next day against it. On the hustings they made promises, in 
the Legislature they forgot those promises. Outwardly they 
were loud in their praises of the House of Brunswick, secretly 
they drank to the king over the water. All who are familiar 
with the veracious chronicles of the lives of “Tom Jones” and 
“Joseph Andrews”—and who is there that is not ?—are fully 
conversant with the manners and customs of the contemporary 
country squires, parsons and farmers. Those who have ever 
perused the correspondence of Miss Bellenden and Miss Howe 
do not need to be reminded of the way in which elegant dames 
of high degree sometimes wrote and spoke the Queen’s English. 
The court merely reflected the grossness of one half of English 
society, and indeed of Continental society. Moreover, it was 
singularly lacking in those allurements which the graceful, refined 
and witty court of the Regent Orleans exhibited. The only vice 
by which the age was not characterized was hypocrisy. Nothing 
was dissembled, nothing was cloaked. George II., as we have 
shown, lived openly with Lady Suffolk and with the Countess of 
Yarmouth. Sir Robert Walpole, his prime minister, lived openly 
with Miss Skerritt, and yet was a great friend of Gibson, Bishop of 
London, and of Hoadley, Bishop of Winchester. When Mr. Howard 
desired to wrest his spouse from the service of Queen Caroline 
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and the embraces of the king, he employed an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as the go-between. An occupant of the archiepiscopal 
see of York lived openly with a succession of mistresses ; one 
Lady Bath was intriguing as she was comely, and her friend 
Lady Walpole was no less apt at intrigue. There are good 
grounds for believing that Horace Walpole was the son of Carr, 
elder brother of Lord Hervey. But there is no need to cite 
again facts so commonly known. In the present day, it is not 
speaking out of bounds to say that there is more decency, more 
observance of form, more regard to conventionality, more delicacy 
of feeling than there was in the Georgian era. Nor can we 
believe but that the change is both apparent and real, that more 
respect exists for principles and externals, more for morals and 
for manners, and that it is with a truer self-knowledge and an 
excusable pride that men contrast the days of Caroline of Anspach 
with the days of the good Queen Victoria. 
WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 








Babette. 
By LILIAN HOLT. 
PART I. 


IT was to be a great féte-day in the village of Le Portel, for was 
not Monseigneur l’Archevéque to come himself, to bless the sea, 
and to pray for the health and prosperity of the inhabitants ? 

Since early morning every one had been astir, and many were 
the preparations necessary for so grand a festival. 

There were the houses to be decorated with white sheets and 
blue rosettes, the banners for the procession to be got ready, the 
children of the premiere communion to be dressed in white. 
Caroline’s little boy would be robed in sheepskins to represent 
S. Jean, and tiny Pierre would walk as the Enfant Jesus. 

Then there was a great deal of talking to be done; every one 
must be exdimanché, and the picturesque caps must be starched, 
their broad frills gauffred to the highest point of perfection. So 
the hours passed quickly, and three o’clock saw all assembled 
in the little church on the hill. After a short service, the 
procession was formed. . 

It was a fair sight as it wound down the narrow street ; the 
bright petticoats of the fishwives, the white dresses of the chil- 
dren, the many-coloured banners, and the gorgeous robes of the 
priests glittered in the rays of the August sun. The shore was 
soon reached, and the ceremony began; it was a simple one, a 
few prayers, a little chanting, the sprinkling of the sea with holy 
water ; and then, from among the choir,a young man stepped 
forward with a sheet of music in his hand. Tall and dark, with 
beautifully chiselled features, there was something almost re- 
pellant in the defiant way he glanced round. He began to 
sing, softly at first, then gradually his voice swelled louder and 
louder, the most perfect melody was poured forth ; it rose and 
sank, then rose again, and was wafted across the waters ; finally, 
it died away, leaving the listeners spell-bound. 

There was a look of mingled admiration and grief on the face 
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of the curé of the village, as he gazed at his nephew and adopted 
son, Louis Prévotel, of whose great gift he was justly proud, but 
whose passionate nature he so deeply deplored. 

Only a few days before they had had a serious disagreement, 
for Louis had announced his intention of going out into the 
world to make his way as a singer, and the cuvé had refused to 
help him in what he considered a useless undertaking. He 
wished him to be a priest, but the idea was utterly repugnant to 
Louis, who determined to usc the proceeds of his small patrimony 
in training his sweet yet powerful voice. 

It was over, the benediction said, and the crowd dispersed ; 
one among them went home with a light step and a proud heart ; 
it was Marie Delahaye, the daughter of the Intendant of police, 
and secretly betrothed to Louis. She turned in at their little 
garden-gate, and stood for a moment looking down the road. 

“ How well he sang,” she murmured. “Ah, Louis, what a name 
you might make.” 

Round the corner at that moment came the subject of her 
thoughts, and her face lighted up as he slackened his steps: 

“I cannot stop now, Marie,” he said hastily ; “ but meet me at 
eight o’clock in the little valley ; I shall have much to say.” She 
nodded smilingly, and he hurried on. 

The sultry August day was fast drawing to a close, and the last 
rays of the setting sun shone on the quaint little village, with its 
one irregular yet picturesque street. Such a winding, straggling 
street it was, with tall narrow houses on either side. Here, 
from the top windows, were suspended the large red-brown fish- 
ing nets, drying in the warm air; there, an old mate/ot, in his 
red cap, a broken clay between his lips, leaned from a casement 
and surveyed the world around him. At the open doors stood 
the fishwives still in holiday attire, chatting in their shrill voices 
to each other, knitting busily the while as they discussed the 
events of the day. Tired children sitting on the doorsteps, 
leaned their drowsy heads against their mothers ; the day had 
been a long one, and they were wearied out. Far in the distance 
came the faint sound of bugles sounding the retraite; it was 
half-past eight o’clock. 

“So late!” exclaimed one; “but it is time we slept,” and 
she -went in, taking her little ones with her. Up the narrow 
street came the curé of the village, a tall grey-haired old man, 
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with a grave and somewhat stern face, redeemed by a tender 
winning smile ; he was greatly beloved by all his flock. 

“ Bonsoir, mon pére,” sounded from all sides, but he replied to 
the salutations with a preoccupied air. Generally he would stop 
and say a few words to them, and ask after the absent fishermen, 
but to-night he passed on his way and left them wondering. 

“It is that something has happened to the good father,” said 
Mére Antoine, the village gossip, to Babette, a bright merry 
girl who was standing near. 

Babette shrugged her shoulders: “ More likely something has 
come to that nephew of his, Louis, whom he loves more than 
anything else in the world.” 

“ And a brave and good lad it is,” returned the other sharply, 
resenting Babette’s contemptuous tone, “and sings like an angel, 
you'll allow that ?” 

“Oh, he can sing, no doubt; but his airs! he might be a 
grand seigneur, he is so proud, so haughty.” 

Mére Antoine laughed aloud : 

“Ho, ho, Mademoiselle Babette, is it that he does not deign 
to notice your bright eyes—that he does not perceive your 
charms—is that the cause of your bitterness ?” 

The girl flushed angrily. “I do not wish for his notice. Good- 
night, Mére Antoine ; if you have nothing more agreeable to say, 
I will go,” and she turned away. 

“St—st—I did not wish to offend you, my Babette ; but I have 
an idea: suppose you run up to Monsieur le Curé’s house, and 
tell old Nanon my man will be in with the tide early to-morrow 
morning, and would she like some nice fresh fish? Then you can 
talk, and no doubt she will relate to you if there be any news 
going, do you see? Then come and tell me; I will give you 
something for your trouble.” 

The girl nodded and went off up the hill. 

One by one the doors were shut and the street grew silent ; 
one by one the stars came out overhead ; still Mére Antoine sat 
waiting and still Babette did not come. “ After all,” she thought, 
“there may be nothing. She has played me a trick, and I shalt 
not see her again to-night,” and she rose and carried her chair 
inside the cottage. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps coming rapidly nearer. She 
opened the door and looked out. 
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“Ts that you, Babette?” 

The sound ceased. She could see nothing, for there was no 
moon that night, so once more she went inside. The steps 
passed swiftly on, but this time she took no notice—it might be 
some one going to the beach to set his night lines. Ten minutes 
later there was a gentle tap at the door and Babette entered, 
white and haggard. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mére Antoine, “why did you not come 
sooner? Nanon must have had much to say to you; what was 
it?” 

“I did not see Nanon. She was out.” 

“Out? Then where have you been all this time, keeping me 
up to this hour, with nothing to tell me after all? Have you 
seen a ghost, that you look so pale, so frightened ?” 

“Perhaps yes,” answered Babette. “Do not keep me; the 
mother will scold. I can tell you one thing, that Monsieur le 
Curé’s nephew Louis will marry the daughter of the Intendant 
of police. Never mind how I know it—it is true. Now I must 
go,” and as she went out the church clock struck the hour of 
ten. She drew back suddenly. “Some one is coming up the 
street.” 

The older woman looked over the girl’s shoulder. “Bah! 
how timid you are,” she exclaimed. “It is only Monsieur Louis, 
of whom you were just speaking. Bonne nuit to you, Mon- 
sieur Louis,” she called out ; “sleep well.” 

The young man started. 

“You are late to-night, Mére Antoine; all the village must be 
asleep.” 

“Yes, I know,” went on the garrulous old woman ; “ but I was 
waiting for this lazy Babette, whom I sent with a message to 
Nanon an ‘hour and a half ago, and she has only just come 
back.” 

Louis drew near and looked sharply at the girl. 

“It does not generally take so long to go so short a distance. 
How was it?” 

She resented his imperious tone, and looking up at him said 
gravely : 

“I was detained.” 

He turned away. “Ah, well ; it is your affair, not mine,” and 
he went on. 
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Babette waited for nothing further, but ran to her home at the 
corner of the street, and old Mére Antoine, with a sigh and a 
shake of the head, shut herself in for the night. 


* * * Sd * 


Earlier that same evening Marie and Louis met in the little 
“Vallée du Denacre,” where they had before spent many an 
hour together. 

“So you are going to be a singer after all, Louis. How did 
you gain Monsieur le Curé’s consent ?” 

“T have not gained it,” was his reply, and he shook his head 
rather defiantly. “I mean to go without it; and when I come 
home famous, rich, he will see then and understand that I knew 
best.” 

There was such a triumphant ring in his voice as he spoke, 
such a certainty of success in his bearing, that Marie was fired 
with his enthusiasm and believed that Louis—her Louis—had 
only to go forth and conquer. The thought of the parting so 
near to both was for the moment forgotten; but the gathering 
darkness warned them that time was growing short, and their 
bright plans for future happiness were merged in the all-absorb- 
ing thought that this was their last talk together for a long while 
to come. To Louis the parting was not so hard to bear, for 
change of scene and action were before him; he had his fortune 
to seek and carve out for himself. But to Marie, the dreary 
months of waiting which must elapse before she could hope for 
his return seemed endless ; and it was with a failing heart she 
clung to him, as for the last time he held her in his arms. 

“When you come back you will be too grand,” she sobbed ; 
“you will have forgotten... .” 

But the reiterated promises of his entire affection and of his 
powerlessness to forget, at last convinced her ; and binding her 
still to secrecy, he said : 

“ Only have patience and faith ; when I have made a name I 
will come and claim you.” 

So they parted, unconscious that their interview had been 
witnessed, that their secret had been discovered; but as their 
voices died away in the distance, Babette, with a pale stricken 
face, crept out from among the bushes and flinging herself on 
the ground broke into sobs of mingled anger and despair. 
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Poor Babette! with her proud untamed nature, her warm affec- 
tions and fiery resentment. From her childish days she had 
conceived an intense admiration for Louis. He had often spoken 
kindly to her and, en grand seigneur, admired her, though he 
never for one moment looked upon her as an equal. As she 
grew up, she was certainly the prettiest girl in the village, and in 
his idle moments he had no doubt flattered her vanity and 
pleased her with soft speeches and tender looks. But he had 
lately learnt that Marie Delahaye would have a very fair dot, 
and besides, she was in his own rank of life, so he was beginning 
to forget that he had ever smiled upon Babette, and some weeks 
had passed since he had even spoken to her. She hardly 
expected him to love her, and indeed fancied herself indifferent 
to him, though his defection had no doubt unconsciously hurt 
her, as her remarks to Mére Antoine earlier in the evening 
testified. But the scene she had just witnessed had awakened 
such an intensity of feeling that she knew now heart and soul 
were bound up in one who apparently thought no more of her 
at all. She was only an ignorant, undisciplined fisher-girl, and 
when she rose from the ground, pale but determined, she was 
very different from the laughing Babette of a few hours before. 
Then, she had been a merry-hearted girl ; now, she had passed 
the rubicon—she was a woman, and, as such, life to her would 
never be the same again. 


* * * ® * 


The next morning saw Louis walking along the cliffs to the 
nearest town some two miles off, where he intended taking the 
train for Paris, his first destination. 

Such a bright morning it was, with a fresh breeze blowing in 
from the sea, the waves dancing. in the sunlight, the larks rising 
with their joyous song at his very feet ; surely such beauty and 
happiness around him was a good omen. As he went along, 
singing and whistling in his boyish light-heartedness, his thoughts 
were with Marie, for he really loved her, and he turned to give a 
last look at the little village nestling on the side of the cliff. 
When would he see it again, and how? For a moment his heart 
sank—the task before him was so great—should he ever accom- 
plish the end that he had in view? Others before him had gone out 
with the same hopes, the same aspirations, and had failed! But 
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he resolutely shook the momentary feeling of depression from 
him. He was young, strong, and life was before him ; he would 
make of it what he chose and be master of his fate. There was 
a sound behind him; he looked round. Babette was standing 
there, pale, heavy-eyed, her hands clasped nervously before her. 

“Why, Babette, what brings you here?” 

“I came to wish you don voyage, Monsieur Louis, and every 
success.” 

“You are a kind girl,” he said smiling ; “a good little friend.” 
He looked at her rather curiously as he spoke ; there was an air 
of repressed feeling about her he could not understand, she was 
so different to the girl he had always known. 

“ Listen,” he went on, “I will tell you a secret ; it is for yourself 
alone, not all the village, and I want you to do something for me. 
I can trust you?” 

“T will do anything for you,” with a quiet stress on the last 
word, but Louis did not notice it. 

“Then take these flowers I have picked to Mademoiselle Dela- 
haye—she is my betrothed—and tell her that my heart and 
thoughts are hers,” and he held out a small bunch he carried in 
his hand. 

The girl took them, but her face flushed as he thanked her. 
She looked such a pretty child standing there in the glorious 
sunshine ; he bent down and kissed her lightly on both cheeks. 

“You are the last of the pays that I shall see,” he said laugh- 
ing, half-apologetically. “Wish me good luck once more before 
I go.” 

Her whole frame shook with suppressed emotion, she could 
bear it no longer. 

“ How can you ask me to give these to her?” she cried passion- 
ately, and in one moment she had flung the flowers far over the 
cliff into the sea, and the tide carried them away from the shore. 

Louis looked at her in astonishment. 

“You forget yourself, Babette ; what do you mean?” 

“Mean!” she exclaimed, “that I will zo¢ take your messages, 
that I hate her, and you too, when you look like that. Ah! 
forgive me, Louis, I cannot bear it !” 

“You have said more than enough,” was the cold reply. “I 
think you forget our relative positions, that you should speak to 
me as Louis.” 
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“ And yet you kissed me, and I—I love you,” she sobbed. 

“ Bah! that meant nothing. You came to wish me well, and 
I thanked you; for the rest, I am sorry for you, but—— 

“You loved me once, you did love me once,” she pleaded. 

Louis felt very uncomfortable, he had never loved her, or rather, 
fancied he had never given her any occasion to think so, and 
supposing she should carry a tale to the villagers, or even to 
Marie! He must effectually stop any such idea on her part. 
He felt no compassion for her, only extreme annoyance at being 
subjected to such a scene. 

“You must be dreaming,” was his haughty reply. “ Love you? 
Why should I? When I marry it will not be a fisher-girl I shall 
choose! But I have wasted too much time already. Forget that 
I have seen or spoken to you this morning. I shall forget I ever 
knew you ; henceforth, we are strangers.” And he left her there 
standing looking out over the water, a fixed, hard look in her face. 

The world had grown dark around her ; she had brought it on 
herself, but it was none the less hard to bear. The memory of 
those kisses burned like fire, and the scorn in his voice and look 
hardened every softer feeling-she might have had. 

The sun was setting as she wended her way back to the 
village, her heart still sore and angry. He had scorned her, and 
she would repay it, sooner or later. 


PART IL 


THREE years have passed, and Mére Antoine sat at her door 
knitting, the neighbours, as usual, standing near and joining in 
the animated conversation which was being carried on between 
the old gossip and Nanon, the curs housekeeper. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Nanon, “you see for yourselves, Monsieur 
Louis is quite the gentleman now, and I assure you that Monsieur 
le Curé is more than proud of him. Ah! he is a deau gargon, 
and no doubt will marry some great lady, for they say his fortune 
is made, and he sings!” She threw up her hands, for words 
failed her. 

“ But what about Mademoiselle Marie?” said Mére Antoine. 
“I thought he was going to marry her.” 

Nanon shook her head. 

“ Va, quelle histoire!” she said. “It is only youwho imagined 
it ; but we shall see, there is time yet ; he only arrived yesterday. 
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I must go, or they will be waiting for their déyeuner. Tell 
Babette to bring me some nice fresh lettuces from her garden, for 
ours are all finished,” and Nanon departed. 

Louis had come back to the village, covered with glory, the 
most admired and sought after singer of the day. This home- 
coming had been a great pleasure to him in many ways. The 
unbounded pride and pleasure with which he was received by 
every one, the awe with which he was regarded, flattered and 
appealed even to one who was used to the worship and plaudits 
of thousands. It was all very simple and refreshing, a little 
narrow perhaps, and fora short time enjoyable ; but to live there! 
His was a nature that loved ease and luxury and refinement, 
having once tasted it ; and he could never be satisfied with less. 

To Marie he was tender and affectionate, but he was dis- 
appointed and disillusioned; he had gone beyond her. There 
was a great gulf between her and the fashionable beauties whose 
favourite he had lately been, and to him the difference was not in 
Marie’s favour. Now that he had made a name, he felt he owed 
it to himself to advance as much as possible, and just at the 
present time his prospects would be almost ruined if he married 
one whose world was so different in every way to his. He did 
not mean to be unkind, or to do anything harsh ; he was naturally 
selfish, and the enjoyment of the present moment was everything 
to him; so he decided to leave things as they were, and at some 
future day he would write and explain his inability to perform 
his promises. As it was, he reasoned, why spoil his short visit 
with any unpleasantness ? things would arrange themselves. He 
had kept his word as regarded Babette ; when she had met him 
unexpectedly the evening before, he had passed her as a stranger 
might have done ; there was no look of recognition on his face, 
and she, with bent head and trembling lips, hurried away. The 
three years had altered her much, so all the neighbours said ; she - 
was graver, quieter, and there was a bitterness underlying all she 
said, which they deemed unaccountable. 

How she could be revenged was the one thought that filled her 
mind ; her love had turned to bitterest hate, and night after night 
she had lain awake trying to form some plan by which her ven- 
geance might be swift and sure. If she could only humiliate him 
before every one! she had no wish to do him bodily harm, but 
alone and unaided, how impossible it seemed ! 
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Their féte-day was again approaching, and Louis was to sing 
at it once more as he had done three years ago. Many people 
were coming from neighbouring towns and villages to hear him, 
It was to be a greater day than any that Le Portel had ever 
known. Then would be her opportunity. She was consumed 
with a wild desire to make him suffer; for herself, she cared 
nothing what might happen after ; she must accomplish her end, 
whatever the cost ! 

* * * * * 

The day arrived, bright, warm and sunny, a typical August 
day ; there was great stir and excitement, for was not this féte- 
day to exceed any other they had ever had? The ceremony was 
to be at two o’clock, and an hour before that time every one had 
congregated in the market place before the church, all of them 
exdimanché, and ready to take their places in the procession. 

Monsieur le Curé was there talking first to one and then 
another of his flock, and the affection with which he was greeted 
testified to the love and esteem they all felt for him. The cot- 
tages were all deserted. Down the hill came Nanon, hurrying 
breathlessly lest she should be late. Babette met her with: 

“Well, Nanon, this is a great day, is it not? A number of 
strangers have arrived ; we shall become quite famous in the 
country round.” 

Nanon was excited and anxious. “Listen, Babette” she said 
hurriedly ; “run up and tell Monsieur Louis he must come at once ; 
he is still making himself beautiful, and oh! if he should keep 
Monseigneur waiting!” for the archbishop was again to be 
present. 

Babette turned away ; if only Nanon had asked some one else 
to go! She dared not refuse, for the old woman would not 
understand, and it might give rise to remarks she would rather 
avoid. Slowly she climbed the steep lane which led to the little 
house standing quite alone in a garden gay with flowers. 

When Louis had returned, Nanon wished to show him all 
honour, and put him to sleep in the guest chamber, but he had 
declined, saying that for old associations’ sake he preferred his 
own little attic at the top, with the window looking out over the 
fields to the blue hills beyond. No cottages were to be seen, it 
was one wide expanse looking very fair in the summer sun. The 
doors and windows were all open when Babette entered the 
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house and mounted the stairs. She could hear Louis’ voice as he 
went over the solos he was to sing later. Howshe had loved the 
sound of that voice !—but now—she would not let herself think ; 
she was sure she hated it! She stood outside the door, making 
up her mind to tap. Would he treat her as he had done the night 
before? Perhaps he would refuse to believe that Nanon had sent 
her, or might imagine she had come of her own free will! she, 
who so hated the sight of his handsome, joyous face !—she gasped 
at the thought—for though her pride had deserted her once 
three years ago, it was never likely to do so again ; she had learnt 
a bitter lesson. As these thoughts surged through her mind, her 
eye fell on a strong bolt fixed on the outside of the door, and it 
came back to her that Nanon often related how, in his trouble- 
some childish days, Louis had many a time been fastened into 
his room in solitary punishment An idea flashed through her 
brain, and her breath came quickly ; she felt almost dizzy from 
the excitement of the moment ; she drew nearer, and put out her 
hand to touch the bolt. The voice within ceased, and a step 
came towards the door; she hesitated, startled lest he should 
come out and find her there; but the singing recommerced, she 
leant forward and slipped it noiselessly. He was safe! for the 
window was too small and too high from the ground to afford a 
means of exit. An opportunity had presented itself, and she had 
seized it. Terrified at what she had done, Babette fled swiftly 
down into the street and joined the others in the market place. 

“You gave my message?” asked Nanon in a hurried whisper. 

“ He was not there,” was the quick reply ; “he must be in the 
church.” 

There was no time for more, the procession was forming even 
then, and they took their places. The sea was reached, the 
chanting of the boys’ voices was wz °l:d across the waters, the 
prayers had been said, and Monseigneur l’Archevéque had 
sprinkled the waves with holy water. There was a pause, a look 
of expectancy on every face, which soon gave way to one of 
consternation and ‘dismay. 

“Where was Monsieur Louis?” passed from mouth to mouth. 
Why, this was to have been Zhe event of the day; and was he 
going to disappoint them, and all those who had come on pur- 
pose to hear him? It was too much! and subdued murmurs of 
disapproval were heard on all sides. Monsieur le Curé sent one 
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of the acolytes round to Nanon to ask her, but Nanon shook 
her head. “He had gone out,” she said; “and she knew no 
more than the rest.” Marie grew red and white by turns, and 
looked ready to cry every moment. 

Babette was the only calm one among them all. She stood 
with hands tightly clasped, and a rigid expression on her face, 
looking out across the sea, apparently oblivious to her surround- 
ings. Her attitude did not escape Mére Antoine’s quick eye, but 
there was too great a crowd for her to manage to reach the girl 
and question her. For some time past she had had her doubts 
about her, and had never forgotten that night, three years ago, 
when Babette had kept her waiting till so late, and then never 
accounted for the time she had been absent. 

Ah! they were not going to wait any longer; the last bene- 
diction was being said, now she would find out all about it. 
The people were dispersing but slowly, for there were many 
exclamations of sorrow, and conjectures as to what could have 
happened. Mere Antoine pushed her way through them, but 
when she reached the spot, Babette had disappeared, so she 
contented herself by joining in with the others, and giving vent 
to a few of her suspicions. 

“ Where was Babette?” she asked ; but no one could answer 
the question. 

Then it came out that Nanon had sent the girl with a message 
to Louis, and what her answer had been. 

“ Ah, well,” sighed Nanon, “I must go home. Doubtless he 
will appear later and explain.” 

But when that “later” came, there was intense anger through- 
out the village. There was no doubt as to the perpetrator, and 
that Babette should have dared to do such a thing! “Poor 
Monsieur Louis !”—“ Only let her come here, and she shall hear 
a tale or two;” such like remarks were heard on all sides ; and 
“ Ah, la vilaine fille !” was the mildest expression of the universal 
wrath; 

Louis’ humiliation was great—that he should have been locked 
in bya girl! The villagers were sympathetic, but if it should 
come to the ears of the world at large, he would never hear the 
end of it! It was too cruel! Of course Monseigneur would 
require to know the cause of his absence. What had he done 
that he should be so treated? What, indeed! A few smiles, a 
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few soft words, and an occasional kiss; but he had to deal with 
a proud and jealous nature, who found it hard to forgive an 
open rebuff. Nor did he spare the girl in his anger, and many 
hard and bitter things were said throughout the village con- 
cerning her. 


In the meanwhile, where was the originator of the disturbance ? 
As the last amen was said, Babette slipped away up the street 
and gained the cliffs beyond. A turn in the path soon hid her 
from view, and feeling secure from interruption she sank down 
and hid her face in the long grass. The enormity of her offence 
had suddenly come home to her, and she trembled as she thought 
of the angry looks and words she would have to encounter. She 
could never return—she dare not! and yet, what would become 
of her? 

“He deserved it,” she said over and over again to herself ; 
“and I am glad, yes, more than glad, that he has been hurt 
and humiliated; but, oh, Louis, Louis! why did you make me 
do it?” 

Feelings of remorse and anger alternately swayed her, but in 
the end remorse conquered. This then was the end of it all: 
she had spoilt her life ; through her mad fit of anger the honour 
of the village had been tarnished, the neighbours would never 
forgive her, and she would be the scorn of every one. Oh, it 
was hard, hard! Could she help it if her heart had gone out 
to one who had seemed in some measure to reciprocate her 
feeling? She was so ignorant, the chords of love and hate were 
great realities to her, but the minor cadences were incomprehen- 
sible; she could not pretend one thing and mean another. To 
her a thing was what it appeared to be, and she had been mis- 
taken in the first instance, that was all. But how great an “all” 
to her ! 

She was sitting on the edge of the cliff. Far below, the rip- 
pling waves, crimsoned by the setting sun, broke gently on the 
shore. There was a stillness in the summer air, very soothing to 
her after the excitement of the last few hours. She had sat there 
for some time, when she heard voices; steps were approaching, 
and she sprang to her feet, standing as it were “at bay,” her 
hands pressed against her breast. A moment later, Louis and 
Marie turned the corner. They stopped suddenly as they con- 
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fronted her. Louis would have turned and left at once, but 
something in Babette’s despairing face touched Marie, and she 
hesitated. , 

“Poor Babette,” she said; “I am so sorry for you,” and she 
made a step forward. 

Louis seized her and drew her back. “Marie, you are not to 
speak to her. She is not fit to stand on the same path with you. 
The sooner the village sees her no more the better.” 

At the first words of compassion, the tears had risen to 
Babette’s eyes, but Louis’ bitter words effectually stopped them. 

“How dared you?” he said, with concentrated fury in his 
voice as he walked up to her. 

“ Forgive,” she faltered. 

He drew nearer still, and said low and bitterly: 

“Never! Heaven only knows how I hate you and wish you 
evil !” 

The girl was frightened and stepped back. 

“Take care!” cried Marie, but the warning came too late. 
The edge of the cliff where she was standing crumbled beneath 
her feet, and with a cry of terror she disappeared from their 
sight. 


* * * * 

There on the beach she lay—dead ; all the pain and passion 

gone out for ever. No more heartaches, no more griefs or sor- 

rows; and as they reverently bore her home, the last glimmer 

of the dying day faded into night. She had passed to rest with 
the golden glory. Happy Babette ! 
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Love Pays. 


THERE’ an old, old story—I have been told, 
Of a man who once sold his soul for gold, 
But at length, when the devil claimed his due, 
A woman was found in possession too. 


The woman held nothing to prove her claim, 
But the devil was worsted all the same ; 
He’s too good a lawyer, his clients say, 

To fight a case with a doubt in the way. 


The story runs on—as I have heard tell, 

That the man walked back from the gates of hell, 
With the look on his face—the doom of those 
Who see the devil about to foreclose! 


He deserved it, of course—he had cheated the devil, 
He had learned to discern between good and evil ; 
But the woman—life really is strangely uneven— 
Wore just the same look to the Gate of Heaven ! 


Author of “ Miss MOLLY.” 




















Snto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE BILL FROM CALCUTTA. 
“TI give thee sixpence? I'll see thee d——d first.”—Canning. 


I THOUGHT Andrew would never start the next morning. He 
fussed about locking things up and scolding the servants; he 
went into the garden and gave strict orders as to what vegetables 
were to be supplied to the house during his absence, and finally 
wrote out a list of what I was to do each day while he was gone, 
and impressed on me that I was to apply to Mrs. Herring in any 
difficulty. 

At last he kissed me and said good-bye, and was just stepping 
into the wagonette when the post arrived, whereupon he came 
back into the verandah. 

“ T’ll just see if there’s anything important,” he said, and turned 
the letters over. “Why, here’s one for you, Josie. What is it 
about ?” ) 

To my dismay I saw that it was from the shop I had written to 
in Calcutta, and on opening it I was horrified to find that the 
total amount of the bill came to nearly two hundred rupees. 

“Tt’s only from a shop,” I said nervously, folding the letter up 
again, but Andrew took it from me and glanced at the contents. 

“Good heavens! What is the meaning of this?” 

“T only wrote for some things for the drawing-room, it looked 
so bare. I hope you won’t mind.” 

I spoke beseechingly, but Andrew’s hair seemed literally to 
stand on end. 

“TI never heard of such audacity in my life,” he exclaimed 
furiously. “ You seem to have forgotten that it is #zy money you 
wish to squander in this manner without consulting me or asking 
my consent!” He glared at me with his small eyes ablaze with 
rage. I had never seen anybody so angry before. 

“ Andrew,” I pleaded with tears in my eyes, “lease don’t be 
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so cross. I thought you could afford it, and it would have given 
me such pleasure 1 to make‘the drawing-room nice.” 

“Whether I can afford it or not has nothing to do with the 
question. Once for all I will not have my money frivolled away 
on such nonsense! ” 

“T’m very sorry I have vexed you,” I sobbed, for I was now 
fairly in tears. But Andrew was not to be appeased. 

“T am very much annoyed,” he spluttered, “and I must say I 
am extremely disappointed in you. If there is one thing in this 
world that I detest it is a foolish, extravagant woman. I married 
you, Josephine, knowing you had been brought up without expen- 
sive tastes and habits, and thinking you would be different to the 
ordinary run of thriftless, hysterical girls, and yet here you are 
wanting me to fritter away my money, and crying like a school-girl 
because I very naturally object to doing so!” 

Andrew stopped from sheer lack of breath. 

“Then mayn’t I keep the things when they come?” I asked 
feebly. 

“Good gracious! What have I been saying all this time? 
Now you had better come with me while I make out a list of these 
rubbishy things, with the amount of the carriage added on to their 
price, and you can send it round the station. It’s too late to stop 
them coming now, and I daresay some of the people will be mis- 
guided enough to buy them, which would save the cost of sending 
them back. But if they don’t I shall have to return them at my 
own loss.” 

I followed Andrew into the house in despair ; the list of things 
for sale which I was to send round the station was the last touch 
to my misery and mortification. What would Mrs. Argles think ? 
And Andrew was certain to tell Mrs. Herring the whole story 
when he came back, and then everybody would know it at once. 

I stood watching Andrew as he scribbled on a sheet of fools- 
cap, with rage and indignation at my heart. Was I never to 
have things like other people? Was I never to enjoy my life ? 
I seemed fated to be thwarted in every possible way, and it was 
very hard, for what had I done to deserve it ? 

The list was completed and put into an envelope and the 
names of the people it was to go to written outside, and then 
Andrew departed in a very bad temper, taking no further notice 
of me. 
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I watched the wagonette lumber off, and then I went into the 
great bare drawing-room and walked rapidly up and down shed- 
ding hot tears of anger and disappointment. 

“Beast! Brute! Devil!” I said, stamping my foot at each 
epithet and feeling much relieved afterwards. 

“Hulloa! Mrs. Boscawen; who on earth are you abusing in 
that violent way ?” asked a voice in the doorway, and glancing 
up with a very red face at having been overheard I saw Mr. 
Daintry looking at me with an amused expression on his face. 

“ What do you want ?” I asked rather ungraciously. 

“TI wanted to see your husband,” he said, coming into the 
room, “ but the servants tell me he’s gone out into the district.” 

“Yes,” I said, turning away, for I was conscious that my nose 
and eyes were very red and'that the tears were still on my 
cheeks, “ but he’s only gone for two or three days.” 

“Ts that why you were crying and using bad words when I 
came in?” he asked laughing. 

“You're very impertinent,” I exclaimed angrily, at the same 
time feeling rather inclined to laugh too. 

“T didn’t mean to be,” hé said penitently ; “I was only chaffing. 
Mrs. Boscawen, do tell me what’s the matter. Perhaps I could 
help you.” 

I turned round and looked at him. His handsome, boyish 
face wore such a sincere, sympathetic look that I threw prudence 
to the winds, and only too thankful to have some one to whom I 
could complain, I hastily poured forth my woes about the draw- 
ing-room. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, when I had finished. 

“Well, isn’t it enough?” I answered, beginning to feel a 
little ashamed of myself for having confided in a stranger. 

“It’s a great shame,” said Mr. Daintry ; “but couldn’t you 
insist on keeping the things? Perhaps your husband was only 
bullying ; Mrs. Argles says all men bully when they are allowed 
to. -Can’t you fight ?” 

I shook my head mournfully. 

“It’s no good, and this wretched list must go round before 
Andrew comes back. I feel so ashamed about it ; everybody will 
know I’ve been treated like a naughty child.” 

“Let’s: see the list,” said Mr. Daintry, holding out his hand, 
into which I put the obnoxious piece of paper. 
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“Well, now this zs odd,” he exclaimed. “ They’re the very 
things I’ve been wanting for my own room.” 

“ Nonsense, you’re only saying that to please me.” 

“TI swear I’m not. I really wanted them, and was going to 
write down for them this week. Now this'll save me the trouble. 
I'll take all these things when they come, Mrs. Boscawen, please.” 

“Oh!” I said weakly, “I can’t let you; I’m sure you never 
dreamt of getting such things before.” 

“’Pon my honour I did. Ask Mrs. Argles if you don’t believe 
me.” 

And he promptly wrote his name all down the list opposite 
each article for sale. 

“You won’t tell Mrs. Argles?” I said, giving up all attempts at 
preventing his taking the things. 

“T won't tell anybody,” he said, without looking up from the 
paper. 

“ Andrew is sure totell Mrs. Herring,” I said gloomily. 

“Isn’t she an old toad?” said Mr. Daintry, referring to Mrs. 
Herring, and I heartily agreed with him. By this time we were 
seated opposite one another on two of the white chairs, and my 
spirits had already risen in spite of my bitter disappointment 
about the drawing-room, for Douglas Daintry was a most amus- 
ing companion, and I found myself talking and laughing with 
him as if I had known him for years. 

“You know Mrs. Argles very well, don’t you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied carelessly, “she’s a jolly little woman and 
pretty too, don’t you think ?” 

“Very,” I said warmly, “and she seems so nice too. Will you 
tell her that I wish she would come over and see me while my 
husband is away ?” 

“Of course I will. May I come too? I say,do you care 
about riding ?” 

“T can’t ride,” I said ruefully, “but I’d give anything to learn. 
Andrew doesn’t approve of ladies riding, and besides he has 
taken both our horses out with him.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s left you even nothing to drive?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, wouldn’t you come out for a drive this evening ? 
I would come round and call for you.” 

I hesitated fora moment. I knew Andrew would never have 
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consented had he been present, in fact I felt pretty sure Mr. 
Daintry would never have made the offer ; but my eye fell on the 
list, and then a glance round the room decided me. I would 
make pleasures for myself since Andrew would not allow me the 
ones I asked for, so I said I should be delighted and would be 
ready when he came for me. 

“ That’s capital,” said Mr. Daintry. “I'll come at half-past five, 
and we'll go down to the river ; it’s an awfully pretty drive.” 

“Very well,” I replied, and then he rose to go. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A DRIVE. 


“A feeling of sadness and longing that is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles rain.” 
—Longfellow. 
PUNCTUALLY at half-past five a smart bamboo cart drove up to 
the door, and presently Mr. Daintry made his appearance in the 
drawing-room. 

I was quite ready, having dressed myself carefully in a white 
cotton gown, and put on thé green and white hat that had raised 
Aunt Addie’s ire, but when I took a final peep at myself in the 
glass I decided that my face did zot look “like a pat of butter in 
a cabbage leaf.” 

The pony was very fresh at starting and seemed to fly over the 
road, and the change was delicious after the usual jog-trot in the 
wagonette which I had endured for the past fortnight. 

We spun along for nearly two miles at such a rate that 
conversation was impossible, and then we began to go down hill, 
the ground on either side of us becoming broken and rocky. 
“There are the ravines,” said Mr. Daintry, pointing ahead with 
his whip, and I saw great cracks and fissures in the ground ahead 
of us, with little stumpy bushes growing here and there and white 
tombs and deserted temples gleaming amongst them; then still 
further on I caught a glimpse of the river curving away in the 
distance, the evening sun lighting up the high wall-like bank on 
the opposite side till it glowed a reddish pink, which gradually 
deepened into purple as far as I could see. 

“Oh! How lovely!” I cried. “Can we get down to the river ?” 

“Yes, but we must get out of the trap and walk, the road’s so 
awfully bad.” 
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I was quite willing to do so, and together we climbed down the 
rocky path till we stood on the edge of a steep cliff and looked 
down at the water which flowed so quietly below us that it 
hardly seemed to move at all. Further down to our right, the 
bank got less steep till it became level with the river itself, forming 
a little plateau on which was built a small whitewashed temple 
with tiny spires rising from its four corners and a flight of 
uneven steps leading down to the water, in which men were 
washing their clothes and children were splashing and 
playing. 

It all seemed so peaceful and hushed in the warm evening air 
that for the first time in my life I felt that it would be happiness 
to have somebody to turn to for whom I really cared and who 
might be everything in the world to me, and a great longing for 
love and sympathy surged into my heart and brought the tears 
to my eyes. 

The feeling astonished and rather alarmed me, for I had never 
known what it was to wish to care for man, woman or child 
hitherto. 

I absently watched Mr. Daintry throwing little lumps of dried 
mud into the water, while I wondered what it was like to fall in 
love, and whether this handsome boy, with nothing in his face 
beyond good-nature and straight features, knew anything about 
such a feeling. 

“Were you ever in love, Mr. Daintry ?” I asked suddenly, on 
the impulse of the moment. 

“ Rather,” he said ; “ any amount of times.” 

“ And what was it like?” 

“Oh! Well, it’s rather difficult to describe, you know. You 
meet somebody you think’s everything that’s perfect, and you 
feel you want to see her again, and when you can’t hit off 
a meeting you get beastly bad-tempered and use bad language, 
and drink very strong whisky pegs until you do see her again ; 
but don’t you know all about it, Mrs. Boscawen? You ought to 
as you're married.” 

“No, I don’t,” I said rather bitterly ; “ I don’t believe in it, and 
neither does my husband.” 

‘Great Scott! Then why did he marry you?” 

“Because I was healthy and cheap,” I answered recklessly, 
thinking of Andrew’s words that morning. 
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Mr. Daintry burst out laughing. 

“ What a rum idea,” he said. “ He shouldn’t have married you, 
then, if that was the sort of wife he wanted.” 

“Why? Do I look delicate and extravagant?” 

“You don’t look delicate, but you’re sure to be extravagant ; all 
good-looking women are.” 

“TI think we had better go home,” I said rather stiffly. 

“Oh! I say, Mrs. Boscawen. You're offended at what I 
said,” he exclaimed, turning round and facing me. “I didn’t 
mean to be rude; I wouldn’t say anything I oughtn’t to for the 
world. You are so young and inexperienced I should be a brute 
if I did. You're not angry?” 

“No,” I said, feeling rather small at being called young and 
inexperienced. 

He held out his hand and looked into my face with his bright 
blue eyes grown grave and serious. . “ Look here,” he said, with 
some hesitation. “ Do tell me if I can ever do anything for you; I 
am sure you must be dull sometimes, and I could always take you 
for drives if I could do nothing else.” 

I laid my hand in his. 

“Thank you, Mr. Daintry,” I said. “I will remember, and 
now don’t you think we had better be going ?” 

We walked back to the trap and were soon rattling through the 
air again. 

““Won’t you come to the club?” asked my companion. 

“Yes,” I said, thinking that as I had gone so far I might as 
well yo a little farther. 

So we drove in at the gate, and descended from the trap, to the 
amazement of Mrs. Herring, who was sitting knitting by the tennis 
courts, where a last game was being played in the rapidly- 
increasing dusk. 

“ Well !” she exclaimed, as I approached her chair. “This is 
something quite new, Mrs. Boscawen. Where is your dear 
husband ?” 

“ He’s out in the district, Mrs. Herring,” I replied. 

“Ah!” she said expressively, as if this explained everything. 
“ But if you wanted a drive you should have come to me.” 

“ Thank you,” I answered. 

Mrs. Herring looked sternly after Mr. Daintry, who was 
wending his way to the refreshment table. “You ought not to 
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drive about alone with young men,” she said reprovingly. “I am 
sure your husband will be very much annoyed.” 

“Then it will be my affair and no one else’s.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Herring tartly. ‘“ You seem to have a 
temper, young lady. I don’t envy poor dear Mr. Boscawen. You 
will be sorry some day that you took offence at my words instead 
of being grateful for them.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” I answered calmly ; but nevertheless 
her prophecy came perfectly true, as I discovered afterwards to 
my cost. 

By this time the tennis was over, and leaving Mrs. Herring 
gasping with rage, I advanced to meet Mrs. Argles, who was 
coming to put on a wrap after her game. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you down here at last,” she said, 
putting her arm through mine. “Where’s Mr. Boscawen?” 

“Gone away for a day or two, and I’ve just had a row with 
Mrs. Herring.” 

“Oh! How lovely! What about?” 

“She said I ought not to drive with young men, so I as good 
as told her to mind her own business.” 

“Oh! Did you?” cried Mrs. Argles highly delighted. “I am 
glad. Theold wretch! But, my dear, do be careful ; she’s dread- 
fully spiteful, and now you've offended her she'll never rest till 
she’s paid you out.” 

“ She can’t do me much harm,” I said carelessly. 

“Well, I hope not. Now, look here. As you're all alone, won’t 
you come and dine with me to-night? Mr. Cassell’s coming as 
he has to be off early to-morrow morning to meet Bob in camp, 
and I'll ask Douglas too, so we shall be a jolly party.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said politely, and mentally quoting 
the old proverb, “In for a penny, &c.” “ What time shall I come?” 

“Oh! Come back with me now; we needn’t dress. Just wait 
a moment while I tell Douglas he’s to come, and then we'll go.” 

She ran towards the little group of men round the table, and 
when she returned we climbed into her little dog-cart and drove 
off to her house. 

“Come into my room while I change my tennis things,” she 
said when we arrived, and led me into a pretty little dressing- 
room with a cheval glass in it, a striped drugget on the floor 
and a few easy-chairs and little tables scattered about. 
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I looked round with envy; Mrs. Argles had made herself 
thoroughly comfortable with very little trouble or expense, and yet 
what a contrast her room presented to my great bare apartment. 

I took off my hat and smoothed my hair in front of the glass. 
The day’s excitement had given me a colour which made my 
eyes look twice their usual size. Mrs. Argles came and stood by 
my side. ; 

“What a wretched little mortal I look by the side of you,” she 
said ; “I wish I was tall.” 

“TI don’t think you need,” I said, looking at her dainty little 
figure ; “ how tiny your waist is!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Argles reflectively, “but not too small for my 
size. Now you won’t mind my saying so, but your waist ought 
to be at least two inches smaller than it is.” 

“ But what can I do?” I asked. 

“Pull in your stays, my dear,” said Mrs. Argles practically ; 
“we've plenty of time before the men come. Take off your dress- 
body and let’s see what we can do.” 

I unfastened my dress and turned round for Mrs. Argles’ in- 
spection. | . 

“Good gracious! They’re mzles apart. Hold your breath 
while I pull—zow /” 

I felt a mighty tug at my back which nearly pulled me over 
altogether, and then I was requested to put on my dress and see 
if I did not look “ loads better.” 

“ But I shan’t be able to eat any dinner,” I said, feeling very 
uncomfortable. 

“ My dear child,” exclaimed Mrs. Argles with contempt, “ you 
surely don’t think more of your dinner than your waist ?” 

I was obliged to own that the tightening made a great 
difference to my figure, which certainly looked much better, and 
after Mrs. Argles had judiciously applied a few pins my gown 
seemed to fit me like a glove. 

“It does look well,” she said admiringly. ‘ Why don’t you 
have a fringe? your hair curls naturally, so you’d never have 
any bother with it. Shall I do it for you?” 

“Do you think it would look better?” I asked rather doubt- 
fully. 

“Of course it would. Everybody is improved by a fringe. 
Sit down in this chair.” 
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Armed with a pair of nail-scissors, Mrs. Argles snipped off 
some locks above my temples, and then declared I looked lovely. 

When I saw myself in the glass I could hardly believe I was 
the same person. I had rather light hair, which now tumbled 
about my forehead in short curls, and as my eyes and eyebrows 
were dark, the contrast was striking. My colour rose still higher, 
and I began to believe that I really might be called pretty after all: 

“Qh!” screamed Mrs. Argles suddenly, “there are those 
men, and I’m not nearly ready.” 

We heard Mr. Daintry and Mr. Cassell enter the drawing- 
room, when Mrs. Argles shouted through the door to them that 
we should be out in a minute, and they might order dinner to be 
brought, and then she scrambled frantically into a pretty blue 
tea-gown. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
“WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY—” 
‘Stolen waters are sweet and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 
Prov. ix. 17. 
WHEN we entered the drawing-room we found Mr. Daintry 
admiring himself in the glass above the mantelpiece, and Mr. 
Cassell, who was a stupid-looking young man, roaming restlessly 
about the room, carrying a large bottle in each hand. 

“T’ve brought some champagne,” he said abruptly to Mrs. 
Argles, holding the bottles towards her. 

“Oh! you good creature!” she exclaimed. “I do love cham- 
pagne, don’t you, Mrs. Boscawen ?” 

“Yes,” I said boldly, for nothing in the world would have 
made me own that I had never even tasted it. 

“Come along to dinner,” went on Mrs. Argles, pushing back 
the curtains that divided the dining-room from the drawing- 
room, and displaying a little round dinner-table smothered in 
white flowers and lighted with pink fairy lamps. 

“There’s a turkey for dinner,” she announced as we sat 
down, “and I made the pudding myself, so mind none of you 
say it’s nasty.” 

“T shall take some away as a keep-sake,” said Mr. Daintry 
in a sentimental voice, while Mr. Cassell, who apparently took 
everything seriously, glared at him and drew his chair closer to 
our hostess. 

“What in the world would Mother Herring say?” she ex- 
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claimed, looking round the table. “She'll expire on the spot 
when I tell her. I always keep her informed of my ‘goings on,’ 
as she calls them, because she does so enjoy talking them over 
with your husband, Mrs, Boscawen.” 

I began to wonder what my husband himself would say when 
Mrs. Herring informed him of this dinner, but banished un- 
pleasant thoughts from my mind, determining to enjoy myself 
for the time being, and accept the consequences when they came. 

Mrs. Argles chattered away, imitated Mrs. Herring, and told 
amusing stories that made us all cry with laughter. I envied 
her powers of conversation, and watched her pretty face and 
graceful movements with unfeigned admiration. Dessert was 
placed on the table and the two bottles of champagne were 
finished. I had drunk my share although I did not particularly 
like it, for it stung my throat and made my eyes water, but after- 
wards I felt wonderfully high-spirited and light-hearted and 
equal to any amount of gaiety. 

“What shall we do?” said Mrs. Argles as we rose from the 
table. “You two had better come and smoke in the verandah, 
and then Mrs. Boscawen and'I can come and sit with you.” 

So we all trooped laughing and talking into the broad cool 
verandah and seated ourselves in low wicker chairs, Mrs. Argles 
and Mr. Cassell edging theirs further and further away until they 
were at the other end of the verandah altogether, and Mr. 
Daintry and I were left practically alone. 

“Tsn’t she fun?” he said, jerking his cigar in the direction of 
Mrs. Argles. 

“Yes, indeed she is,” I said enthusiastically, “and so kind and 
good-natured too. Did you notice how she had cut my hair ?” 

“Yes, it looks awfully nice,” he replied, peering at me in the 
dim light. “She must have taken a fancy to you or she 
wouldn’t have done it.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! because it makes you look nicer than she does, and 
women don’t do things like that for each unless they like them 
very much. I say, isn’t Cassell awfully gone?” 

“Gone,” I repeated, not quite understanding him. 

“TI mean spooney—in love with Mrs. Argles.” 

“Ts he really ?” I said compassionately. ‘ How dreadful fcr 
him !” 
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“T don’t see that,” said Mr. Daintry ; “it’s probably very nice 
for him. I don’t understand it myself, though. I can fancy a 
fellow flirting like blazes with her; in fact, I did it myself last 
year, but I couldn’t get really in earnest over it, and Cassell’s 
nearly off his head.” 

“ Does Mr. Argles know ?” 

“Oh! he never knows anything ; he’s very fond of her and 
lets her do exactly as she likes, and I believe that’s what keeps 
her straight : if he was jealous and worried her she’d probably go 
to the devil. She doesn’t mean any harm, only she’s rather 
silly.” 

I sat silent, gazing out into the little moonlit garden, and specu- 
lating as to how it would end. Poor Mr. Cassell! I could not 
help pitying him, though it seemed only natural that he should 
have fallen in love with the pretty little woman. 

Mr. Daintry was the first to break the silence. 

“I say, Mrs. Boscawen,” he said confidentially, “I had awfully 
bad news last mail.” 

“Really? I’m very sorry. What was it?” 

“ My beast of a brother’s coming out here.” 

“Why is he a beast? Don’t you like him?” 

“ Like him !” echoed Mr. Daintry. “I hate the sight of him 
and always have done ever since I can remember. Now look 
here,” he continued energetically, sitting forward with his hands 
on his knees, “just put yourself in my place. My governor died 
when-I was two years old, and my mother never seemed to care 
two straws about me; she was wrapt up in Gerald, my brother, 
and he was nearly ten years older than myself, so I grew up with 
no notice taken of me except slaps and punishments. Wasn’t 
that enough to make a young fellow inclined to be a bit wild?” 

“I suppose it was,” I admitted. 

“Well, it made me awfully reckless, and.I always seemed to 
be in some scrape or another, and Gerald made it worse by never 
helping me more than he was obliged to and trying to set the 
mother against me; she always thought I was a mass of de- 
pravity.” 

“ That was hard,” I said sympathetically. 

“Well, then, you know, they sent me up for the army, and I 
wouldn’t work because I always thought there was plenty of 
money and I needn’t really do anything, until one day, when I'd 
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failed as usual, my mother told me I should have to take any 
berth I could get and work for my living, as the estate and all 
the money belonged to Gerald, and he didn’t mean to spend 
another penny on me. I'd no idea until then that my allowance 
had been coming from him, so of course I said I’d take any 
mortal thing I could get to be independent of the brute ; but the 
awful part was that I was head over ears in debt, and Gerald had 
to pay it all. So my mother’s never forgiven me ; we had a terrific 
row when we parted, and she said she should never feel sure that 
I shouldn’t disgrace the family till she knew I was dead and 
buried.” 

“Qh! what a cruel thing to say,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh! she only said it in a rage; still, she did say it, and I 
shan’t forget it ina hurry. I went straight off to an old chap 
who'd been a friend of my governor’s, and he had a lot of interest 
out here so he got me into the police.” 

“ And now your brother’s coming here?” I inquired. 

“Yes, going to make a tour, he says, the idiot, and wants to 
look me up during the cold weather before he goes home again.” 

“What is he like?” I inquired with curiosity. 

“He's thirty-three, and thinks himself deuced good-looking, 
but I could never see it myself. He thinks no end of our name— 
he’s a baronet, you know—and he’s always in a mortal funk 
that I shall do something to get it into the papers.” 

“T shall be anxious to see him,” I remarked. 

“ 7 shan’t,” said Mr. Daintry, and then we sat in silence for a 
few minutes. “I hope I haven’t bored you with my family 
history, Mrs. Boscawen,” he said presently. 

“No, indeed,” I said warmly ; “ I’ve been very much interested 
and think you were extremely badly used.” 

“1 don’t know why I told you,” he went on, “except that you 
have such a sympathetic face and manner. Some day, when you 
know me better, won’t you tell me all about yourself?” 

“T'll see,” I said laughing ; “but there isn’t much to tell. I don’t 
suppose anybody could have had a more uninteresting existence 
than myself. I wonder what time it is; I think I ought to be 
going.” 

I found it was nearly eleven o'clock, so hunted Mrs. Argles out 
of her corner and said good-night to her, and as I had decided to 


walk home Mr. Daintry accompanied me. 
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On our way we passed a small white house in front of which 
aman was walking up and down smoking in the bright moon- 
light. 

“ There’s Pierce,” said Mr. Daintry. “I don’t believe that fellow 
ever goes to bed; he’s such a queer chap; they say he gives no 
end of money away in charity, and he writes and all that sort of 
thing ; as mad as a hatter.” 

When we had passed the house I looked back and saw Mr. 
Pierce standing still, apparently watching us intently as we 
walked up the road. 

“ He’s watching us,” I said, wishing Mr. Pierce had not been 
outside at that particular moment. “I didn’t think he saw us 
pass.” 

“Oh! you never know what Pierce sees and what he doesn’t ; 
he’s the most reticent chap on the face of this earth,” said Mr. 
Daintry, and then as we had reached the gate of our drive he 
bade me good-night and left me. 

I walked slowly up to the house, enjoying the bright still 
moonlight, and when I entered the dimly-lighted dining-room, 
which smelt of kerosine oil and was enlivened by the snores of 
Nazuf Ali, who lay rolled up in a sheet on the floor, it felt so 
close and stuffy that I turned back and went into the garden, 
where I paced up and down the walks between the rows of orange 
trees for fully half-an-hour. 

I felt restless and excited, and my head ached from the effects 
of the champagne. The evening’s dissipation had made me more 
discontented with my lot than ever, and I compared myself to a 
bird in a cage and other poetical similes that rather pleased me 
for the moment. 

It seemed to me that I was doomed to an uneventful existence. 
When I was with Miss Stogden I had chafed and fretted against 
the monotony of my days, and the same again at Aunt Addie’s. 
Then I had met Andrew and married him, eager to be taken into 
the world and shown some life and to enjoy the luxury of being 
the wife ofa rich man. And now I found that there was scarcely 
any change for the better. It was true that for one evening I 
had enjoyed myself, but my pleasure had been marred by the 
thought of Andrew’s wrath when the facts came to his ears, and 
also knowing that directly he came back my liberty would be over 
and the dull routine would begin again. 
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How I hated having to get up at an unearthly hour (which 
was a mania of Andrew’s), for no reason whatever, listen -g to 
his petty details and ‘fault-finding all breakfast time, being elone 
all day with nothing to do and no one to speak to, and the 
dreadful drive in the wagonette in the evening—the coachman 
driving at a snail’s pace, Andrew deep in a book, and I yawning 
my head off. 

I went through it all again in my imagination, and then I tried 
to picture the four months in tents alone with Andrew (while he 
was inspecting his district), who looked forward to them with 
delight, because he said it was easier to save money in camp than 
in the station. The hot weather to follow at Kuttahpore, with 
nothing to look forward to and nothing to look back upon, and 
so on, year after year for who knew how long? I stood still in 
the middle of the path and stretched out my hands in silent 
despair. So little would have made me happy: a pretty house, 
to be allowed to play tennis and learn to ride, a little pocket- 
money to"buy myself small things I might fancy, and I would so 
readily have cared for Andrew and tried to make both our lives 
bright. 

But he seemed to look upon me as a sort of machine that 
would help him to save money and add to the dignity of his 
position ; that I might have feelings and wishes of my own 
never seemed to occur to him, and the result was that our com- 
panionship was one long series of petty fault-finding and fads on 
his part and silent rebellion on my own. 

I went slowly back to the house and undressed wearily, but it 
was a long time before I could get to sleep, and when I did it 
was only to dream that Andrew had been persuaded by Mrs. 
Argles to curl his hair and wear a fringe, and that Mr. Daintry’s 
brother had arrived in the station and turned out after all to be 
only Aunt Addie in disguise ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


“I forget whether advice be among the bad things which Ariosto says are 
to be found in the moon. That and time ough? to have been there.” 


I WOKE up with a headache the following morning, though my 


first feeling was one of relief that I could-stay in bed as long as I 
26* 
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liked, and need not struggle out half asleep to take a dusty walk 
with Andrew. 

I turned over and dozed comfortably with a delicious feeling 
of ease and independence until it was time for my early cup of 
tea, which I began to think I should like in bed, a proceeding 
which Andrew would never allow, as he considered it likely to 
lead to delicacy and luxurious habits, and also as he had not 
engaged an ayah for me there was no one to bring it into my 
room. 

However, on this occasion I was determined to please myself, 
so I screamed the Hindustani for “tea,” which was one of the few 
words I had learnt of the language, till I got the tray put down 
outside my door, and after placing it on a little table by my bed 
I armed myself with a book and prepared to enjoy the next half- 
hour. 

Hardly had I begun to sip my tea when I heard loud talking 
in the verandah, and a horrible idea struck me that perhaps 
Andrew had been able to return sooner than he expected. 
What would he say when he found me reading in bed at nine 
o'clock in the morning? And then suddenly remembering my 
newly-acquired fringe, I wondered if I should have time to 
plaster it back with a wet brush before he came in. 

But my fears were dispelled when a voice, which I recognized 
as Mrs. Herring’s, requested permission to come in, and she 
entered clothed in an ancient white pigué dress, which hooked all 
the way down the front from her chin to her toes like a dressing- 
gown, and was tied round the waist with a piece of black tape, 
while on her head was a battered sun hat of her husband’s. 

It was very annoying to be disturbed by her just when I was 
enjoying a peaceful morning, and she evidently meant to stay, 
for she drew a chair to my bedside and took off the hat. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” she began. 

“ A headache,” I replied. 

“Ah!” she said, sticking her teeth out viciously and looking 
like a horse laying its ears back, “and I don’t wonder after last 
night.” 

I became consumed with curiosity to know how she could have 
found out about the dinner party in such‘a short time. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked indignantly. 

“Oh! Don’t imagine for one moment that I am ignorant of 
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what occurred ; ¢hat could scarcely be the case when my ayah’s 
sister’s husband is in Mrs. Argles’ service: so much the worse for 
him, poor man, for she leaves her servants unpaid for months at 
atime. Now, Mrs. Boscawen, I have come over here to do my 
duty as your husband’s friend and warn you that you are very 
foolish, and I consider that I am lowering myself by doing so 
after the way in which you spoke to me last night.” 

“Well, Mrs, Herring,” I replied freezingly, ‘now that you have 
done your duty to your satisfaction, I think we might talk of 
something else.” 

I hoped she would be angry at this and go, but she was only 
injured. 

“Oh! Of course it’s always a thankless task to give advice 
where it’s necessary ; but however much you may try to hurt my 
feelings, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I have done 
right for your dear husband’s sake. Now I am suve he would 
like you to get up and come backjwith me to spend the day.” 

“Thank you very much,” I replied; “but I really don’t feel 
well enough to get up; I will come another day.” 

“Well, well, you young people never know what’s good for 
you. I suppose I must stay with you and see that you get all 
you want.” 

“Oh! I couldn't think of letting you,” I exclaimed in horror. 
“T know you always have so much to do at home; I wouldn’t 
keep you for the world. I assure you I shall be all right.” 

“TI never consider myself or my own convenience when any 
one is ill,” said Mrs. Herring decidedly. “I should never be 
able to look Mr. Boscawen in the face again if I left you alone 
when you are so out of sorts, although it ¢s your own fault 
entirely.” 

Whichever way I turned there seemed no getting rid of my 
tormentor, and I made up my mind that I would talk as little as 
possible, and make her visit as disagreeable to herself as it was 
to me. 

She pulled her knitting out of her capacious pocket, and 
settled herself still more firmly in her chair. 

“ Well,” she said, “and how’s the housekeeping getting on?” 

“TI know nothing whatever about it.” 

“Come, this won’t do at.all; the sooner you begin the better. 
You must come and see how / manage. When I get up in the 
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morning I give out everything for the day from my store room, 
the rice, the potatoes, and each single thing down to the salt and 
pepper. Zhat’s the way to save money,” she concluded triumph- 
antly. 

I made no answer. I was surreptitiously reading my book 
under a fold of the bedclothes. 

“Tt seems odd that you should know nothing about house- 
keeping, Mrs. Boscawen ; didn’t your mother ever teach you ?” 

“ My mother is dead, and I can’t remember ever having seen 
her.” 

“Dear me! Verysad. Now I felt sure your mother must be 
alive from the fact of your making such a good marriage. It 
just shows how mistaken one may be. Look at that Mrs. 
Argles ; she is always boasting about her family, and I happen to 
know for a fact that her mother kept a wool shop at home. 
There! What d’you think of that?” 

“T can’t see that it makes any difference out here,’ I replied 
wearily. 

“Yes, but it does make a difference. Supposing you met her 
at home! Now, there’s that disreputable young Daintry the 
greatest friends with her, or rather was last year; his mother 
wouldn’t be best pleased if he continued the acquaintance after 
they both got home. I warned him on that point, but I must 
say he was extremely rude to me about it.” 

“The Daintrys are very proud people,” went on Mrs. Herring, 
shaking her head, “and most particular who they know. I can 
tell you all about them ; my sister Eliza married the doctor of the 
parish where they live, so she knows them very intimately.” 

I had my doubts as to the truth of this final statement, but the 
conversation was becoming more interesting, so I encouraged her 
to continue. 


“This young fellow has caused his people no end of trouble, 


what with his gambling and drinking and falling in love. Poor 
dear Lady Daintry! I feel I quite know her, my sister Eliza 
writes so much about her, and yet when I speak to Mr. Daintry 
about the friendship, he actually stares at me as if he had never 
heard my brother-in-law’s name!” 

I chuckled inwardly. 

“Yes,” she continued, “knowing so much about them I meant 
to be a second mother to this boy, but he treats me with the 
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greatest insolence. He must be very unlike his mother and 
brother ; in fact Eliza wrote and told me he was the black sheep 
of the family.” 

“Sir Gerald Daintry is coming out here this cold weather,” I 
remarked mildly. 

“ What ?” shrieked Mrs. Herring, dropping her knitting, “are 
you sure?” 

“ Quite sure, Mr. Daintry told me so himself.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Herring, “it’s very odd I’ve heard 
nothing about it from Eliza ; of course she must have known, but 
I fancy she was busy helping Lady Daintry with Sir Gerald’s 
outfit, and had no time to write. You may depend upon it I 
shall hear all particulars next week. Just fancy! Of course he 
will be coming here to see his brother. Howcharming it will be, 
and so nice for Chatty too.” 

“When do you expect your daughter out ?” I asked, interrupt- 
ing Mrs. Herring’s visions of Chatty as Lady Daintry. 

“The middle of November, dear girl! She will quite wake us 
all up. I amafraid all the young men will be falling in love with 
her, and we shall never be able to keep them out of the 


house. I hear from Eliza that she’s remarkably handsome. 


But I do hope,” she went on after a pause, “that Mr. Pierce 
won't take it into his head to fall in love with her. I assure you 
I sometimes feel quite afraid of that man. He has such an odd 
look in his eyes, as if he had murdered somebody or drank, 
Yes, it’s probably drink, because I notice when he dines out that 
he hardly takes ‘anything, and that’s always a bad sign: you 
generally find they drink in their bedrooms. Of course he would 
be a good match, being in the Civil Service, but Chatty shall never 
marry a man who drinks, if I can help it.” 

“ Of course not,” I replied, stifling a yawn ; my head was getting 
worse, and Mrs. Herring’s in¢essant chatter, accompanied by the 
clicking of her knitting needles, nearly drove me mad. “I think 
I could go to sleep,” I said as an experiment, hoping she would 
leave me alone. 

“That’s right. Now let me shake up your pillows and put the 
bed tidy, and then I'll go and get some gruel made for you; 
there’s nothing like it when one’s seedy.” 

She wrenched the pillows from under my head and tugged and 
pulled at the bedclothes, dislodging my book from its hiding- 
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place and promptly confiscating it,'saying reading was bad for a 
headache, after which she bustled out of the room, carrying the 
tray with her and rattling the crockery at every step. 

My relief at her absence was so great that I really began to 
doze, but it seemed hardly five minutes since she had left the room 
when I heard her coming back again. 

“ Had a nice sleep?” she shouted, bumping against the bed and 
waking me witha start. “Come now, sit upand eat your gruel ; I 
made it myself, so I know it’s good ”—she took up the spoon and 
tasted the unsavoury-looking mess in the cup she was holding in 
her hands—“ yes, delicious ! And the trouble I had over it too! 
Mrs. Boscawen, your kitchen is in a disgraceful state ; you really 
must tell your husband to'punish the servants.” 

“Tell him yourself,” I cried in desperation, for I had come to 
the end of my tether and could endure Mrs. Herring no longer. 
“Take the gruel away, I can’t touch it; and I’m going to get 
up, so will you please go out of the room.” 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Herring. “So ¢his is all I get for 
wasting my morning over here, and all this good gruel made for 
nothing,'too! I shall finish it myself sooner than see it thrown 
away.” 

She poured the watery liquid into the saucer and proceded to 
blow it loudly, while I sat on the edge of the bed swinging my 
bare feet to and fro. “Well, Mrs. Boscawen,” she said acidly, when 
she had finished, “I must really thank you for your gratitude ; I 
am sure your husband will be proud of you when he hears of it. 
I am going now, and ext time you are ill you will have to ask 
me to come and nurse you, for I won’t do it again of my own 
accord. I wash my ‘hands of you, and leave you to your 
friend Mrs. Argles: ‘birds of a feather,’ I should say. Good 
morning.” 

She bounced out of the room and left me rejoicing at her 
departure, but my head was racking and I felt depressed and 
bad-tempered ; but my spirits rose a little as I came out of my 
room, when a dainty little pink note was put into my hand 
which ran as follows : 


“My DEAR MRs. BOSCAWEN, 
What are you going to do to-day? Will you come over 
to tea? And what do you say to having a riding lesson? 
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Douglas is coming and will bring his little mare for you; she 
carries a lady beautifully, and I can lend you a habit skirt. 
“ Yours ever, 
“ ADA ARGLES.” 


The idea was delightful. I longed to be able to ride. How 
often I had envied girls I had seen riding, and how easy it 
looked. I felt sure I should pick it up at once. Yes, I would 
try, it could do no harm, and Andrew might as well be angry 
about several things as a few, so I sat down and wrote an 
acceptance, without giving myself time to hesitate. 


(To be continued.) 











Hn aster Lesson. 
By E. CHILTON. 
I. 


THE parson’s wife was young, and very innocent ; she had not 
long left the schoolroom. She could glibly warn her Sunday 
pupils against the snares of the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
but her illustrations were necessarily limited. 

“ Smart frocks, you know—and greediness—and cross tempers.” 

She paused suddenly, stirred by some subtle instin Her 
serene eyes had fallen upon the bold yet beautiful face @ Polly 
Merdale, head of the class. 

“Stop! We'll change the subject. Find the verse about 
‘ Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils.” 

It was Easter Day. The six bells, the pride of the village 
church, broke into music. The parson’s wife had to raise her 
voice, for the windows were open ; upon sucha day, what window 
could be shut? The air was rich in blended scents of rhybies, 
hyacinths, violets; beyond the churchyard stretched hedges 
white with blackthorn; the parson’s orchard was a mass of 
golden buttercups. The country people had begun to saunter, 
with side swaying gait, down the path between graves “ dressed ” 
for Easter. A thrush, calling from budding elms, was answered 
by a comrade among cherry blossoms. 

“ Polly Merdale, are you thirteen or fourteen?” inquired the 
parson’s wife. 

“Please, ma’am, I be going i’ fifteen,” said Polly Merdale. 

The parson’s wife felt, secretly, a little afraid of the big 
audacious girl. What glorious eyes she had! And what fair, 
roseate bloom on the rounded cheek ! 

“ You are old enough to be more attentive, Polly. I will write 
the verse upon a card. You must learn it by heart,” said the 
young teacher, mastering her cowardice. 

Then the little flock went forth from the Vicarage Parish 
Room, into the “resurrection fulness” of the spring world: Polly 
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Merdale’s hat—with gaudy plumes, eyed askance by the parson’s 
white-robed wife—in the van of the procession. 


II. 


“WHAT a day! Just like Midsummer. And primroses al- 
ready!.... There'll be plenty on the bank, this year. And the 
moss ‘ll be dry and clean. That chancel, it takes a world o’ 
moss,” 

The speaker sat in an upper window of a tall London house, 
her elbows on the sill, her eyes fixed dreamily upon the fragrant 
stalls of a florist over the way. Passers-by stared with bold 
admiration at the beautiful face thus exposed. But the great 
radiant eyes gazed on over their heads; an unconscious smile 
curved the red lips. 

“Are you daft, Polly?” cried a voice in her rear; that of 
another girl, beautiful in another style—fair, slight, refined. And 
yet—was “refined” the word? She was watching her companion 
lazily, from a neighbouring couch ; half amused, half indulgently 
satirical. 

“Was the champagne eat night too much for you? ‘There'll 
be plenty on the bank.’ Whatbank? And moss and chancels! 
Good gracious!” 

“Iwas thinking of Easter,” murmured Polly. “It’s them 
primroses in the flower shop. They always come later, down in 
our parts. Easter’s three or four weeks off yet ; the churchyard’ll 
be a mass of ’em. I remember—the day was just such another, 
twelve years back, when last I helped in the church dressing. A 
Saturday it was. The parson’s new wife—she was a slip of a girl, 
tall and straight, like that there white narcissus—she did make that 
old chancel beautiful! The windows, they were all filled in with 
moss, and primroses, and jonquils like stars. It’s the smell as 
much as anything, brings it back. And I’d gathered the best 
moss of the lot. She said so; wasn’tI proud! I got it on Good 
Friday, in the woods. But the primroses fell short just at the 
last, and us school-children went out to the bank. I'll tell you 
what, Kitty. When I think of those times 





“ Fudge and nonsense,” said Kitty. .“ You’d die of dulness in 
a week if you went back to that old Noah’s Ark country. 
What's more, the saintly lot would turn their backs on you ; well 
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you know it! But it’s better to live out than moulder out, all the 
world over. And you, Polly! Why, if I had half your luck—— 
Never mind! I’m too affable to grudge it you. - Hark! There 
he is.” 

A whistle, low but clear, had,made its way through the other 
myriad noises. A tall youth, in the first flush of manhood, with 
a kind, ruddy face, had paused below the window. 

“Polly,” he said. 

The bright eyes flashed from their dream. 

“Why, my lord, I thought I’d seen the last of you.” 

“The last? Polly, you knew,better. I only wanted a whiff of 
country air. I say! I’ve got a box for,Thingamy—the new 
Haymarket concern.” 

“Indeed, my lord. What’s thatjto me?” 

“You'll come, won’t you? [I'll call for you. I want to talk 
about our plan. I'll be here with a hansom, at eight sharp.” 

He quickly raised his hat and was gone. 

“Our plan!” echoed Kitty. “Then he meant it, Polly. I 
told you so, you unbelieving Sadducee. You play your cards as 
I’ve taught you, and upon my word I shouldn’t wonder if he 
married you! Or if not that, you’re safe for Italy. Lucky girl, 
to be born with such a face! And he’s as fgreen Polly, 
your fortune’s made. I can see through him like a glass.” 

“ And so can I,” cried Polly, suddenly ‘springing to her feet: 
“ He’s a downright jolly young fellow. Come, Kitty, no laziness ! 
Come and dance—you’re right. I should be dull—I should be 
deadly dull. Italy! Italy! Look spry, Kitty. If we must go 
to the devil, let’s go dancing.” 





III. 


“SO you’ve been down in the country, my lord.” 

The opera was over. They were threading their way to a 
restaurant, where the youth had ordered, as he told Polly, an 
ideal supper. 

“Yes, I’m rather a country bird.;jI get sick, just now and then, 
of London. Only now and then. There’s nothing like London, 
take it altogether; is there, Polly?” 

“And did you go anywhere near [Meadowsweet, my lord? 
Meadowsweet, in ——shire ?” 
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“ Meadowsweet? Why, you’ve exactly spottedit. What a 
queer coincidence! A pretty little place; you should see the 
buttercups! I was lazy, and I lay all the morning on a literal 
sheet of gold—buttercups, you know—watching my friend fish.” 

“T expect that would be the field next the parson’s orchard. 
The parson’s orchard was the same, this time of the year—all 
buttercups. The river ran through ’em both. The parson’s 
wife—is she well, my lord?” 

“Mrs. Leslie? I conclude so. I saw her in church—it’s the 
correct thing, round about Meadowsweet, to appear at church— 
marshalling her school-children. But come, now, Polly, what 
have you to do with parsons or their wives either? They can’t 
appreciate you. Here we are. I hope you're hungry; after- 
wards you must give me your answer, mind.” 

The restaurant was brilliantly lighted. Polly’s beauty shone 
the fairer for that environment ; eyes, cheeks and lips all glowed. 
The boy, just free from colleges and tutors, gazed in deepening 
fascination. 

She grew silent towards the end. She looked at him strangely, 
he thought. Did she doubt his faith? His generous young 
heart throbbed wildly. 

“What! You'd rather walk? All right—the better for talking. 
Polly, Polly! I can’t live without you. Say you'll come. [I'll 
show you such exquisite places. Beauty to the beautiful! And 
I’ve got loads of tin! I can give you, and myself too, all we want. 
We'll have such a glorious time. Why not start—say, the day 
after to-morrow? Venice, Polly! You remember what I told 
you about Venice ?” 

They were crossing one of the great.bridges. Polly stopped 
short and looked down into the deep water. It was hurrying 
on, the reflected lights ining: and swaying. 

“My lord!” she said. 

“ What is it? Are youill?” He would have clasped her hand ; 
but she drew back. 

“My lord, never you come near me any more. No,I mean 
it. I’ve helped to ruin a many, but I won’t ruin you.” 

“Ruin me!” he repeated mechanically, his eyes riveted by 
that wild enthralling face. 

“ Mark my words, lad.” 

She came closer and grasped his coat. 
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“You may goon, if you will, and have your fling, and no voice’ll 
call sudden from the skies. But it'll come back to you—in twelve 
years, may be; it’ll come back an’ drive you mad.” 

“ Why, Polly, you’ve changed all ina minute. Allina minute! jad 
the youth echoed, still mechanically. 

Her grasp tightened. 

“T must say it quick,” she cried, “or my mood might turn. 
You go home, my lord, right out of this awful London ; and don’t 
come back till you’re a bit older and wiser. You go home and 
marry some good girl. Isn’t there one you know that would love 
you?” 

The blood rushed hot and red to the roots of the dark hair. 
Before the young man’s fancy a vision rose: a memory, sweet 
and pure. He looked again at Polly, and the contrast pierced 
him. He was but, as she had called him, a lad. In his heart he 
turned : and fled with bitter shame. The spell was broken. 

“ There’s nought like goodness,” said Polly loosening her hold, 
“to bring folks peace at the last.” 

But even as she ceased speaking her laugh rang, half fiend- 
ishly, over the water; and the young lord looked after her per- 
plexed, questioning whether or no she had been fooling him: 
while, waving her hand, she flitted onward, laughing again and 
yet again, in the faces of the passers-by. ; 


IV. 


“TLL tell you what, Kitty, I only see one end. At least, if that 
was the end. But there’s the misery. Oh, no way out in this 
world or the next! Oh, if young folks knew!” 

Kitty was at her looking-glass, trying the effect of a ribbon just 
added to her bonnet. 

“ Ain’t this pale shade lovely ?” she said. “I spied it on the 
Princess in the park, and I knew it would suit me to a ‘T,”’ 
There! Don’t I look a sweet, bewitching, fresh-out-of-Heaven 
little angel? Hullo! so you're off in the-sulks again! What 
does ‘only one end’ mean? Always riddles.” 

“It means the river,” said Polly concisely. 

Kitty shrugged her shoulders, returning to the glass. 

“Well, all to their taste. But bother that flower-shop! those 
primroses drove you off your head. Ever since you remembered 
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the poky parson’s wife, you’ve been a changed girl ; and you that 
have every chance to come out a grand married lady yet, rolling 
in your carriage, and turning up your nose at your fallen sisters ! 
Finely they sister us! But, rubbish, Polly! enjoy life while you 
can. When you can’t, to be sure, the river will be handy; and 
no fear of any waking that sleep there! As to the next world— 
there isn’t one, I’ve long been certain sure; and there’s no God, 
or the things wouldn’t go on that do go on. I held by all that 
once, but I’ve had my eyes opened ; and ever since I turned my 
back on it, I’ve felt as jolly as jolly can be.” 

“ But, Kitty, I’m different. I’ve grown to hate my life. Oh, I 
loathe it, and I loathe myself. You're happy, you say ; but I’m 
miserable.” 

Her voice rose to a cry. Kitty dropped her ribbons, and 
stared. 

“ Take care, Polly! old mother'’ll be in upon us. Are you fret- 
ting after the young lord, or what ? ” 

“The young lord!” echoed Polly scornfully. 

She dropped upon the sofa, face downwards, clenching her 
hands. 

“ Kitty, I’m in hell, I’m in hell,’ she moaned. “There’s iron 
teeth gnawing at me, and I’m tied and bound. It’s my wildness, 
I can’t get out of it. Wherever I went it would come back and 
ruin me. I can’t be good—I can’t—I can’t!” 

“ Of course not,” said Kitty. “What is goodness? The whole 
thing’s a matter of taste. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots?’ Ha, ha, ha! I remember that old text 
long ago. All the parsons’ wives in the world dursn’t gainsay 
it.” 

Polly writhed and turned on her sofa. Her companion thought 
presently, used to her sudden changes, that she had fallen asleep. 
But all at once she rose, and crossed the room: toa shabby box 
thrust away in a far corner. 

“What are you after, now?” said Kitty, following. 

“T’ve got a fancy to look at my old things that I wore when I 
came to London.” 

She knelt, struggling with a rusty key. Kitty’s laugh was 
loud and shrill. 

“Let me see,” she cried. “ What a guy of a frock! Whata 
cut, Polly! But I daresay it was thought no end of, in the Ark.” 
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Polly was silent. She was bending over the frock—her 
Sunday frock of days long gone by. How vividly she re- 
membered! The bright red had pleased her vanity ; she had 
“done it up,” lengthened it by trimming, to travel in, years after 
its first appearance. She touched it tenderly, stroking the seams. 
ia aad What was this, forgotten in the pocket ? 

“Why, you've lighted on one of Noah’s love letters, Polly! 
and it’s thrown you in a trance.” 

For Polly was still silent. In her hand she held a card, 
cracked and soiled. Her shapely fingers guarded its inscription 
from Kitty’s mocking gaze. 


V. 


“I’m afraid I’ve grown sceptical,” said the parson’s wife. “It 
wouldn’t do to give that out, you know. One must act one’s 
part. It used to be reality ; at least, so one fancied. I daresay 
I never did more than take it all on trust. Between you and 
me, in the solitude of Meadowsweet churchyard, my dear, I 
don’t set up to be any more believing than other people.” 

And a laugh, not altogether melodious, ascended to the roseate 
sky of the spring evening. 

Once more the Meadowsweet school-children had adorned 
the old church, under the able supervision of their patroness. 
Changes, if change existed, made noshow. Without, the atmos- 
phere was as balmy, the primroses and jonquils were as sweet, 
the moss needed and received as diligent “picking,” the grey old 
spire stood out as peacefully against the soft clouds, as on that 
Easter Eve of twelve years back. But the parson’s wife was now 
well up in theories from which her schoolroom days were jealously 
shielded. She was no more a slim, crude girl, but a matron— 
developed in every sense of the term—with enlarged opinions and 
a keen appreciation of the advantages of society: ‘It will be so 
bad for one’s girls, hereafter, if one lets oneself get buried, don’t 
you know ?” 

Her Sunday class still came to the Vicarage Room ; but, as she 
was now informing the squire’s married sister—down for Easter 
—her attitude towards them was quite different from that of 
twelve years ago. 

“Really, if it were not for the look of the thing—I wouldn’t 
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breathe it to any one else, dear, but—what’s the use? Look at 
the practical results. I was an enthusiast for Sunday schools, 
once.” 

She paused. 

“Yes, I remember. Such a mistake,” remarked her friend. 
“Those poor little overdone creatures, with their one holiday—” 

“Oh, as to that, they like coming ; if I didn’t have them they 
would all be off to the chapel. But the disappointments!” she 
shrugged her shoulders. “ My dear, between you and me, is there 
any truth in any of it? or are we all dissemblers, conscious and 
unconscious, together? There was a girl, now—hers is just a 
case in point. Sucha lovely face she had! I remember thinking 
that I would make a special effort on her account. I believed in 
special efforts, then. I changed my Easter lesson on purpose. 
My dear! when last I heard of that girli——” 

The sharp voice lowered its tone; the two ladies, in converse 
eager but subdued, passed on; and the churchyard was left in 
silence. 

In the river meadows, twilight shadows were deepening around 
a solitary figure, who had wearily traverstdthe footpath through 
their midst. She paused by the churchyard stile; she could 
see the north*door, wide open ; mustering courage at length, she 
climbed with panting breath, and crept to the threshold. 

Peaceful yellow lights slanted, as of yore, through the unstained 
west window ; kindling here and there the benches of the school- 
children, still scattered with well-thumbed books. Beyond, rose 
the familiar chancel, decked with moss, sweet with primroses, as 
her fancy had pictured. The festival cross, of white everlastings 
on a red ground, shone as she remembered it, above the Holy 
Table. The wanderer stood long, gazing, gazing. When, presently, 
footsteps heralded the locking of the doors, she shrank without 
and hid among the shadows, stealing back, when with clank- 
ing keys they retreated, into the porch. The old porch, with its 
worn stone seats! She had many a time been scolded for 
idling there, chattering and laughing, when the people were 
going into church. She would fain have heard those scolding 
voices once again. But they were still, and the twilight deepened 

“ll wait to go to her till it gets dark,” she thought ; “I’d be 
afraid to come across any one else. I'll go softly, and knock at 
the front door. I wouldn't like to see any one else.” 

27 
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A few primroses, with a delicate spray of moss, had fallen near 
the arch. The woman gathered them up, and kissed them 
hungrily : pressing them to her cheek. 

“They smell just the same,” she said. “I'll lie down here, 
and make believe I’m a child again, tired after the church dress- 
ing. A bit of a sleep ’ull rest me till it gets dark.” 

' She raised the end of the mat to the step, forming a rough 
pillow ; and stretched herself out. Her weary eyes closed ; the 
moss and primroses were still pressed against her cheek. 

“She told us to flee to Him; right away from ourselves to 
Him ; and I’ve done it,” she murmured. “I’ve been helping her 
all day, dressing the church ; and now I’m sleepy, and I’ve laid 
down at His feet.—Yes, it’s just as if I was lying at His feet.” 


VI. 


WHILE the parson’s wife was unfolding her new wisdom, the 
parson, sorely perplexed, sat absorbed in an anonymous letter. 


“HOLY SIR (so this letter began),— 

“ There’s one on her way to you, that you and your lot 
will despise. And I’m going to tell you the truth. 

“Sir, with us she was getting on first-rate; she had all she 
wanted ; she was our queen. Moreover, if she had taken my 
advice, she would soon have made a grand marriage. You may 
turn up your nose at her, be it hook or snub; but she was highly 
thought of here. She led a merry life, and she gave it all up 
because she thought it wrong. Me, I don’t hold neither by 
wrong nor right. But you, sir, are in the trade ; so consider ! 

“She left all her comforts; she wouldn’t take so much as a 
cast-off gown; she put on her queer old frock again, that she 
came up in, long ago, and started, without a penny, to walk back, 
a hundred and thirty miles, to your parish. I’ve not had one 
line from her, though she promised to write; and I fear she may 
have died on the road. For she lived daintily here, sir, and she 
did no hard work; her hands were white and soft. And she 
went out into a bitter east wind—with a cold on her chest, too 
coughing to shake her to pieces. All because she thought it 
right, sir, mind! Before you scout her, remember that she 
wasn’t brought up like you ; and her feelings weren't like yours ; 
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and her friends weren’t yours. It’s been a real giving up, what 
she’s given. 

“For my part, as I told her, I don’t believe in it. The fellow 
that made me what I am, went to church regular ; and when he 
had thrown me off, like a soiled rag, he married a dean’s daughter. 
They all knew his character ; but he had a lot of money, and a 
handle to his name; and there you may see him, I doubt not, 
every Sunday, now, with his lady, in that cathedral stall. It’s 
money and name handles that rule the world—for religious folks 
as much as for us, sir. They’re all hollow, through and through. 
But when I told her the same, she said, ‘ HE wouldn’t have held 
with it. That was Him whose Name was on her card. So 
perhaps, in spite of all, He’s not so level one with them that 
worships Him, as some suppose! 

“ But be that as it may, don’t you discourage her ; but help her 
to hold up her head again, as she ought.—For if it had been you 
just in her place, sir, it’s a bit of a question whether you’d have 
come out just as she’s coming. 

“T won’t name her name, in case she has turned back. 

‘ “KITTY B.” 


Neither the parson nor his wife could make “head or tail” of 
this peculiar lettter. The parson laid it by for future reference. 


* * * * * 


Early on Easter morning—once again an ideal Easter-day— 
the parson’s wife was preceding her husband to church. What- 
ever private doubts she might indulge, on Sundays she pocketed 
them ; and did her duty with the rest, as became the helpmeet of 
a parson. 

At the gate she was joined by the squire, his sister, and a 
friend—a young peer on a visit in the neighbourhood. 

“ How nice,” thought the parson’s wife, despite her scepticisms, 
“to see that boy walking all this way to the early celebration!” 

They went on, in a friendly knot, towards the church. 

“Ma’am!” cried the clerk, running to meet them, “don’t you 
come any further. It ain’t fit for you. A sad thing have 
happened. : A poor woman—— Please, sir, keep the ladies 


away.” 
27* 
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But the parson’s wife only hurried her pace. 

“A poor woman! I can help her, I hope. Where is she? 
In the porch? Run for the vicar, Brown.” 

All hastened to the north door: and there stopped short. 

One glance sufficed to show that no help, however kindly, 
could reach the poor woman in this life any more. She lay cold 
and stiff, her head supported by the step, a faded bunch of moss 
and primroses pressed to her cheek; her other hand inclosing a 
crumpled card. Her hat—of a very old fashion, with draggled 
plumes—her gown, and her tattered boots, had seen hard service. 
But the fingers which clasped her treasure were strangely deli- 
cate ; and her features of rare beauty. Rest after conflict stamped 
the tired face. 

The squire had studied medicine. He stooped to take pro- 
fessional survey. 

“She was exhausted, evidently,” he said. “ Over-walking and 
semi-starvation.” 

“T fancy I have seen her before,” said the parson’s wife. 

The young nobleman stood in the background. 

“Why, good heavens !” he began ; then bit his lip ; while once 
more hot blood rushed to his temples. 

The wild merriment—the fascination—the enchanted glare— 
the luxurious dream of Italy: and now the contrast! He was 
cut to the heart. And yet—What had he read one day about 
“him that overcometh ?” 

“Blanche!” said the parson suddenly. His voice choked and 
failed. From the stiffened fingers, with difficulty, he severed the 
card, and passed it to his wife. 

The twelve long years rolled back. She was a white-robed 
bride again ; in the days of her first faith. For the words which 
her own hand had written upon that battered surface were still 
clear. 

“EASTER Day.” 
“MEADOWSWEET SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


“ Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of 
the week, He appeared first to MARY MAGDALENE, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils.” 


And the face was the face of Polly Merdale. 














Land; 3ts Attractions and Riches. 
BY FIFTY-SEVEN WRITERS. 
Edited by C. F. DOWSETT, F.S.I. 


“IN the multitude of councillors there is safety.” This appears 
to have been the motto that Mr. Dowsett has adopted to follow 
in this his most laudable endeavour to infuse a more hopeful 
tone and view into the writings and opinions of those who are 
interested in the great land question of to-day; for without 
doubt, to quote from his opening chapter, “rural districts have 
become, in a measure, impoverished, farmers have had to desert 
the old homesteads of their ancestors, labourers have been 
reduced to great poverty and have been compelled to immigrate 
to towns, tradesmen have had to curtail or close their businesses 
and commerce generally (as well as agriculture) has sustained 
wide-spread and deep-rooted losses.” 

Another object of the book is to try and check this great out- 
flow of capital from the country and to turn the current land- 
wards, for, to quote once more from its opening chapter, “ The 
welfare of the country at large demands that our rural districts 
should not be allowed to continue to be starved of that use of 
capital and deprived of residential owners without some effort 
being made to influence public opinion, so that country homes 
and country investments should be more sought after. 

“Capitalists should be invited and encouraged to use some 
portion of their wealth in investments connected with the soil, 
so that there may be extended developments of various forms of 
agricultural improvements and adaptations of modern science 
contributing to assist the larger farmers, to re-create a body of 
yeomen, to increase the number of the peasantry, and to build 
up many branches of rural commerce.” 

For the benefit of its readers the book has been divided into 
seven sections, which have been appropriately headed, Health, 
Social, Investments, Technical, Legal, Scientific, Special. Thus 
it will be seen that individual tastes and fancies have been care- 
fully studied and provided for, from the mere lover of Nature 
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who desires nothing from his mistress but quiet enjoyment of 
her beauty, to the sportsman whose aim and object is to kill the 
living creatures from off the face of the earth, from the naturalist 
whose delight is in every flower and bird, to the geologist whose 
principal interest in land is its formation. 

There runs through the whole book a vein of cheerfulness and 
hopefulness that is very invigorating. For it is pleasant to read 
of the beauties of Nature, the budding spring, the glowing 
summer, the rich tones of the many tinted autumn, and the crisp 
frost-laden air of winter with its hearty hospitality, its Christmas 
revels and holly-decked halls, especially when we are surrounded 
with the fogs and clouds of November in town, with its slushy 
streets and smoke-laden atmosphere, and we sigh to think that 
these delights are not for those whom that stern mistress 
“necessity” obliges to earn their daily bread in the midst of the 
“ madding crowd” of those who struggle for existence. 

Far better, healthier, happier, would it be for thousands if 
these crowds of eager immigrants could be checked, for they 
do but push and jostle and trample one another under foot in 
their mad, hungry battle for work and food; nor is this town- 
wards tendency a new thing, but has been going on steadily for 
some years, until now the over-population of our cities has 
become such a crying evil that it must be remedied, lest worse 
befall the nation ; while all the time this living stream has been 
pouring itself into our cities the country has been drained of its 
wealth, not only of money but of men, who are the life-blood of 
England’s prosperity. It may seem captious where so much is 
given to ask for more, but we should have been glad to see a 
chapter of the Social section devoted to what we believe has, to a 
great extent, caused this depopulation of our country villages, 
and that is the frequent absence of the “ resident gentry,” as they 
were once called, for when the big houses are empty the trade 
and well-being of the little communities gathered around them. 
suffers, for they depend in great part upon the wants and 
requirements of their wealthier neighbours. 

Now there are many causes for this. First is the great facility 
given to travel by steam. In pre-railroad days people were con- 
tent to stay in their own homes from year’s end to year’s end, to 
find both their interests and amusements around them instead of 
being ever on the wing as is now the fashion. Their households 
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were composed, not of strangers, “ here to-day and gone to-morrow 
to better themselves,” but of the sons and daughters of tenants 
and labourers. They knew their neighbours, high and low, not 
merely by name, but personally, entered into their joys and sorrows: 
and this good! feeling was reciprocated ; the poor were glad to 
stay where they felt they had friends near them, tried friends, 
too, whom they had known and cared for from their childhood, 
and on whose kindliness and sympathy they knew they could 
trust, for the British labourer, whatever politics he may profess, 
is a Conservative at heart, and likes and trusts most those people 
and those customs whom he knows best. 

There is a curious ‘grain of suspicion that seems grounded in 
the nature of our country folk, a modified sort of that feeling 
which is expressed in “ There’s a stranger chap! eave ’arf a 
brick at him.” 

The stranger may be harmless ; if so, all the better for him ; but 
still it is just as well to show that we are ready and armed against 
his advance. 

It is this grain of suspicion that makes them at first doubtful 
of all new things, and which time, and time only, will wear away, 
and it is this that the professional agitator who stumps the 
rural districts works upon. 4He points out that the old gentry 
are leaving the country, and that their sons and daughters are 
both seeking and finding work in the large towns. “These are 
facts” which the bucolic mind understands, so why should not 
he follow theirexample? Why should not his sons and daughters 
go to town and find work also? for times are not what they were. 
The old folk tell one another work is slack, food less plentiful. 
Change is the order of the day, so where one leads the rest 
will follow like a flock of sheep, one as ignorant as another of 
where they are going and of what they will do when they get 
there. z 

The gentry, who once were resident, have found of late, from 
one reason and another, that their incomes are so much smaller 
that their establishments must be reduced ; the old place is per- 
haps sold to make provision for the younger members of the 
family, or let, or shut up while the family migrate to town to 
make a home for the boys while they start in life, or to let the 
girls see a‘ little society, which now-a-days they cannot do in 
their own country homes, for their neighbours are in the same 
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plight as themselves, or, if better off, are probably spending the 
winter in London, Paris, or Rome, to avoid the dulness of the 
country, a dulness their mothers and grandmothers never com- 
plained of ; and in their absence the house is shut up and placed 
in the hands of a caretaker, which means the servants are dis- 
missed and have to look further afield, or, in other words, town- 
wards, for fresh situations. Many of our wealthy landowners are 
possessed of more houses than they know what to do with, more 
certainly than they can inhabit, so of necessity some of these 
have to be left empty for most part of the year. 

It may sound almost sacrilege to some ears to suggest that 
these surplus houses might be let with advantage in the absence 
of the owner, for nothing is so injurious to the prosperity of a 
village as the neighbourhood of a big empty house. 

Society is a very complicated machine ; in it wheel works with- 
in wheel, and each is so closely connected with the other, that 
not one can be withdrawn or broken without the others sustain- 
ing injury. The little people depend upon the bigger, and they 
in their turn upon the big; every class, every grade, leans each 
upon the other, therefore to take away the support of one means, 
practically, the destruction of all. In this way absent gentry and 
empty country houses mean scarcity of labourers and depopu- 
lated villages. 

To all those who are desirous of buying or renting land, either 
for pleasure or profit, much valuable information is given, espe- 
cially in the section named “ Technical,” which includes papers 
upon farming of all descriptions, on fruit growing and fruit dry- 
ing, profitable utilization of hill slopes and waste lands ; on herb 
culture as well as rabbit, bee and poultry keeping. All have 
been remembered, and many useful hints are given to help those 
who are anxious to find not only a safe and profitable investment 
for their capital, but also a pleasant and remunerative employ- 
ment either for themselves or their children. It is most encourag- 
ing to read how much has been and, therefore, may be done 
again in these matters in our own country, especially when we 
remember that the writers of these papers are not mere theorists, 
but practical men, who give their readers facts and figures, and 
tell them not merely what they have heard others say upon the 
subject, but speak of those things that they have both known 
and seen. Our farmers and fruit growers have not only to con- 
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tend against climatic difficulties and a succession of bad years, 
but also against foreign competition, which during the last twenty 
. years has increased enormously. Not only has this great increase 
in our importations been in corn of every kind, but also in cattle, 
sheep, pigs, alive and dead, rabbits, butter, cheese, lard and eggs. 
Vegetables also must not be excluded from the list, for we 
annually import vast quantities of potatoes, onions, apples and 
other raw fruit. A formidable list, but this should not dispirit 
the English farmer, but be an added inducement to him to enter 
the arena against foreign competition; for have not England’s 
most glorious and lasting victories been won in the face of 
heavy odds? There are signs that better days are in store for 
the English agriculturist, although as yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that the hopeful views entertained by most of the writers 
in “Land” have not as yet been fulfilled. Only the other day 
a meeting of tenant farmers was held at Derby to consider the 
depressed state of agriculture, and a most dismal picture was 
given of the depression that prevailed. Still, dark as the prospect 
is, there are breaks in the clouds, shown by the stir that is at last 
being made in the matter, the greater number of labourers who 
desire allotments, and the greater number of landlords who are 
anxious to give them. The allotment system will do much to 
keep the labourer from migrating to towns, for which life he is 
totally unfitted ; it will give him an interest in the land, will be 
an added tie to bind him to his village home, and it will also 
help the farmer, who, as things now are, very often finds a 
difficulty in getting the labour required for his farm done, for 
the labourer will soon discover for himself that it is a far more 
profitable business to earn wages and have an allotment, than 
to be a peasant proprietor without capital. 

Ladies also are entering the field as fruit growers and poultry 
keepers, and this is work that not’the most determined opponent 
of women’s rights can call unfeminine. Indeed women ought to 
be encouraged to undertake such employments as these, for 
surely it is far better and healthier for “our girls” in every way, to 
work among fruit and flowers, to tend bees and chickens, than to 
toil, as so many thousands are now obliged to do, in dark, sunless 
rooms as type-writers, machinists or lady clerks. A far pleasanter 
occupation ‘they will find training the young plants to bear 
blossom and fruit than, “ Delightful task! . . To teach the young 
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idea how to shoot.” This is neither the time nor the place to enter 
into the subject of Free Trade versus Protection, as it concerns 
the interest of agriculture. All countries and all people who are 
in favour of progress must go with the times; to stand still is 
impossible ; any backward movement is not merely resented, but 
actively and strongly opposed by those who coming after us are 
anxious to press before us; it is far better to make the best of 
what we have than to step on one side and grumble. Still, 
although many things cannot be done away with when once estab- 
lished, they can often be greatly modified, and there are certainly 
difficulties in the path of farmers, growers and keepers that ought 
to be removed. An easier and cheaper method for the transfer 
of land is needed for one thing, and an equitable and lower 
adjustment of the rates charged for the carriage of farm and 
garden produce by rail for another. At present the charge 
made on some railways is very high ; to quote one writer on “ The. 
Prospects of Farming,” “ high rail rates and an abominable system 
of distribution at present tell against an extension of fruit 
growing.” A short-sighted policy this, when we consider the 
enormous quantity of fruit we import from abroad and which, 
notwithstanding the long distance it has to travel, presumably 
pays the foreign producer, else we should not see the steady 
increase in imported fruit that we now certainly do. A paper 
contributed by Mr. Fenn Gaskell, entitled “The Importance of 
Combination among Farmers,” has reference to this matter, which 
is one of great, nay, almost vital importance to all land cultivators. 
“Tt is necessary to bring the producer and the consumer closer 
together ... for some reason or other generally but a small 
share of the money realized finds its way into the pocket of the 
producer, although his time and energy devoted to their growth 
far exceed those of all the other parties who share in their distri- 
bution put together.” 

We have not space to give the remedy for these defects 
suggested by Mr. Gaskell. Those interested in the subject will 
find it fully and clearly stated in the paper from which we have 
already quoted. Landlords and tenants will alike find much to 
assist them, not only in purchasing and renting land, but also in 
stocking it and in the carrying out of their duties, for we are 
shown that property has duties as well as rights, an old truth 
though often repeated ; not that the rights are forgotten, one 
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paper being devoted entirely to the “ History of Rights of Property 
in Land.” 

Under the Legal section there is a vast fund of information to 
be found regarding rates and assessments, settlements and tithes, 
while those whose bent is scientific will find in the section that 
bears that name papers relating to electricity and geology in their 
connection with agriculture, minerals, stone, clays, limes, coal—all 
have been included ; while in the last and special section, we find 
the inevitable “Irish Land System.” Nor have our colonies been 
forgotten: Mr. Ward tells us of the English homes that are now 
to be found in the south, and the fair prospect of the English 
farmer in those favoured countries, fair and prosperous daughters 
of the fair old mother country. From youth we travel to age in 
the company of Professor Sayce, who gives us an insight “into the 
character and tenure of landed property in ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria,” from which we learn how aged are both landlords and 
tenants ; no mere mushroom growth of a “few hundred years” is 
the payment of rent, for “already in this pre-Semitic age of Baby- 
lonia, five thousand?years ago, payment of rent was as fixed an 
institution as it is to-day.” 

Well may it be said that there is no new thing under the sun, 
for we learn here that our present allotment system is but a 
revival, not a creation, for in the age of the Ptolemies were 
“certain lands, called allotments.” No, we are not progressing, 
not going forwards as we are apt to flatter ourselves—for in the 
Ptolemaic age women had their rights, for “they held a consider- 
able proportion of the property of the country, and cases even 
occurred in which a husband had to go to law in order to obtain 
alimony from his wife.” Yes, we are certainly going backwards ; 
one more proof of this may be given, for the Egyptian farmer of 
the past bemoaned his fate even as the English farmer of the 
present is said to grumble over his ltt. “ Behold,” writes a hus- 
bandman to a scribe, “hast thou not considered the estate of the 
husbandman? When he would gather in his crops, the caterpillar 
ravages part of the corn, and the beasts devour the other things. 
Multitudes of rats are in the fields ; the grasshoppers alight ; the 
horned beasts consume ; the sparrows steal. If the husbandman 
neglects the rest of his crops, thieves will rob the field. His 
ploughshare, which is of metal, corrodes ; the horses die through 
the labour of ploughing. The tax-gatherer is at the landing- 
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place, he exacts the tribute ; there are police-officers with staves, 
negro slaves with palm branches, they demand the corn; they 
will not be put off.” 

Human nature is the same now as it was thousands of years 
ago—(and bird nature also, for sparrows still steal in garden and 
field)—the tax-gatherer still exacts the tribute, the police officer 
still has his stave, and the scribe still turns longing eyes towards 
the country, and the husbandman still grumbles over bad times, 

CECIL LEIGH. 
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“The House that Jack Built.” 
By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “FAIR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” etc. 
CHAPTER XI. 
WHY THE BRIDEGROOM TARRIED. 


FELIX reached the farmhouse, in which the bridegroom and 
Major Graham were lodging, simultaneously with the buttons 
from the Rectory, but the only person at home was an old 
servant ; every one else had gone to see the wedding. 

“Where is Mr. Lockwood'?” said Felix, as he leapt out of the 
carriage. 

“Gone to be married, sir,” replied the servant, as if marriage 
were as ordinary an occurrence as going for a walk. 

“When did he start?” said ‘Felix, beginning to feel alarmed, 
for he had met no bridegroom on his way from the church. 

“ An hour or more ago, sir ; he left here at half-past ten by our 
clock—and that is always fast—in a carriage with the major,” 
said the woman. 

“ But he hasn’t arrived ; we are all waiting for him. Is he at 
the Rectory?” said Felix, turning to the buttons. 

“No, sir; master has sent me to ask where he is,” said the 
buttons, who privately considered the bridegroom’s absence the 
best joke his short but wide experience of jests had ever met 
with. 

“ Lor’, sir! you don’t say so. Well, I never! And he was out 
all night in the pelting rain, too—poar gentleman ; he never came 
in till I was going milking this morning, and he looked so ill I 
thought it was a ghost, and he didn’t eat enough breakfast to 
feed a sparrow,” said the farm-servant, now sharing Felix’s alarm. 

“Was Major Graham out too?” asked Felix. 

“ Lor’, no, sir ; he was in bed soon after midnight ; Mr. Lockwood 
had been out then for two hours.” 

“ Drive to the Rectory,” said Felix, as he got into the carriage 
again, feeling sure something very serious was amiss, and 
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thinking his best course was to tell the rector what he had 
just learnt. 

It was twenty minutes to twelve when he arrived at the 
Rectory ; the bride was still sitting in her bed-room as white 
as her dress, as motionless as a statue, as cold as the marble she 
resembled. 

In the legend of the Faithful Soul, the purgatorial suffering of 
one thousand years is compressed into mental pain, which actually 
lasted only one minute of time; and in the forty-five minutes 
Amy Keppel sat waiting for her husband, she atoned for many 
of the sins of her past life, for if she lived for forty-five years to 
come, she would not suffer so much as she did in that three- 
quarters of an hour. 

“Here is Felix. May he come up?” said the rector, who, 
unable to keep still, was rushing up and downstairs, to report 
every trivial incident which he could witness to his daughter. 

“Yes,” said Amy, with a glance at the beautiful image her 
looking-glass reflected. 

Felix should see her in her bridal dress ; for if the bridegroom 
proved faithless, the sight of her in her wedding-gown, might 
induce her cousin to return to the love of his boyhood. 

And when the next minute Felix paused on the threshold, 
dumb with amazement at her marvellous beauty, heightened as 
it was by the strange delay, which formed a background that 
threw the lovely waiting bride into bold relief, he was so touched 
that, for the moment, he could not trust himself to speak. 

It was but a few moments that he paused, and then, advancing 
he knelt on one knee before her, and, taking her gloved hands in 
his, he said: : 

“ Amy, my dear cousin, I am so sorry for this delay.” 

And as the rector watched his great handsome nephew kneel- 
ing before his beautiful daughter, he wondered how it was that 
Felix was not the bridegroom, as he had always hoped he would 
have been. 

“] shall not wait much longer. When the clock strikes twelve 
I shall undress,” said Amy, gently pressing her cousin’s hands. 

Felix was still kneeling before her, when some one rushed into 
the house and shouted from the foot of the stairs: 

“ Please, sir, the bridegroom is waiting in the church.” 

At this news the blood rushed back to Amy’s face; Felix felt 
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her hands tremble as they both rose to their feet ; she shivered, 
and with a sigh of relief, which told more than any words could 
have done, how intense had been the suspense she had endured, 
she took her father’s arm and went downstairs, Felix carrying 
her train, and helping to put her into the carriage. 

He then went back to the church on foot, and while they are 
on their way there, we must go back a few hours to explain the 
cause of the bridegroom’s tarrying. 

Two hours’ fast walking after he left his lodgings brought him 
to the outskirts of a large town, which he knew was ten miles 
from Amy’s home. 

Wishing to avoid the town, he made a détour along a road, 
which he calculated would take him back to Cleveland eventually, 
He did not give the matter much thought, being indifferent where 
he went. All he wanted to do was to escape from the mental 
torture he was enduring. 

For another hour he strode on, and then sheer physical fatigue 
caused him to stop and rest on a low stone wall, which separated 
the road from a small country churchyard he was passing. 

All this time the dark night had been lightened by constant 
flashes of sheet lightning, a flash of which now showed him a 
large yew tree in the churchyard with a seat under it. He leapt 
over the low wail and threw himself full length on the seat, face 
downwards, and there, worn out with fatigue and excitement, with 
his face buried in his arms, unseen by mortal eyes, he wept long 
and bitterly. 

How long he lay there he never knew, but a loud crashing 
peal of thunder at last roused him, and the instinct of self- 
preservation made him jump up from his dangerous position, 
and look around for a safer place of shelter from the thunder- 
storm which had now broken. 

A vivid flash of lightning showed him the church-porch, and 
he ran through the drenching rain towards it. For an hour or 
more the storm raged, the forked lightning played among the 
tombstones, the thunder cracked and rumbled and echoed, the 
rain fell in torrents ; between the flashes it was pitch dark, so 
dark that Jack could not see his own hand when he held it up 
before him. 

He had been desperate when he started, now he was simply 
profoundly indifferent what became of him; though he had in- 
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stinctively moved away from the tree, he was by no means sure 
that, if a flash of lightning struck him and killed him on the spot, 
it would not be the best thing which could happen to him. 

It would put an end to his miserable life ; and he saw nothing 
but misery before him in the future. 

What would life be to him without Joy ? 

Joyless. 

What would life be to him linked for life to one who had so 
cruelly deceived him? 

Lifeless. 

What would life be to him, tied to one whom he had at last 
learnt to value at her real worth ? 

Worthless. 

But though the lightning blinded his eyes, and rent the veil 
of thick darkness in zig-zag streaks, and the thunder followed the 
flashes almost instantaneously, the electric current did not touch 
Jack Lockwood, and by degrees the storm spent itself; low 
grumbling peals rolling further and further away, took the place 
of the deafening crashes. 

The lightning was less frequent and far less vivid, though 
flashes still occasionally lit the sullen sky, and the rain now fell 
in one ceaseless downpour, which seemed likely to go on in- 
definitely. 

“I wonder where I am,” thought Lockwood, as by the light 
of a match he found it was now half-past three. 

He was a stranger in the neighbourhood, and had no idea of 
his bearings. He might go back the way he came, but he calcu- 
lated that was at least fifteen miles, and he was tired. On the 
other hand to try a short cut in the darkness would be folly. 

He had no umbrella, so he resigned himself to a drenching, 
and coming to the conclusion that, as there was a church, there 
would probably be some houses close by, he started off, meaning 
to knock up some cottager to direct him. 

He was in tune with nature; the hopeless downpour was in 
keeping with his feelings; as the storm had spent its violence, 
so had he exhausted the violence of his passions. 

There was no hope for him. He could not marry Joy; he 
must marry Amy ; all he could do was to make the best of his 
wrecked life, and the first step was to get back to his lodgings. 

Presently he came to a house with a light in one window, and 
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on inquiring he found he was seven miles from his lodgings, so 
after asking the shortest way, he plunged on through the rain 
and darkness. 

When at last he got back it was broad daylight, and the rain 
had ceased, but he was wet to the skin. He let himself in, and 
taking off his wet clothes he got into bed, where, utterly ex- 
hausted with fatigue, he fell into a sort of stupor that was scarcely 
sleep, in which he lay till roused by Major Graham at nine the 
next morning. 

Major Graham had heard from the landlady that the bride- 
groom had been out the whole night, and the haggard look on 
Jack’s face, when he woke him, confirmed his suspicions that 
something was amiss. 

He was not then on sufficiently intimate terms with Mr. Lock- 
wood to ask any questions, but as they made a light breakfast, 
Jack took his friend partly into his confidence. 

“Hadn’t you better have some champagne instead of coffee, 
Lockwood? You don’t look up to much this morning,” said 
Major Graham, glancing at, Jack’s pallid cheeks and heavy 
eyes. 

“IT was out all night, Graham. I can’t tell you what is the 
matter; but I am the most miserable fellow on earth. Give me 
as few congratulations as possible, and cut it all as short as you 
can; and for heaven’s sake let there be no speeches.” 

“All right, old fellow. Cheer up; perhaps it will turn out 


better than you expect. There is nothing, I suppose, to be done,” 


he added after a slight pause. 

“No; I have been an utter fool, and I must take the con- 
sequences. What time are we to start?” said Lockwood in a 
tone of resignation. 

“ Half-past ten sharp; we ought to be there in good time, you 
know.” 7 

“TI shall be ready,” said Lockwood, as if he were going to be 
hanged instead of to be married. 

And before half-past ten the carriage was at the door. 

“Got the ring, Lockwood?” said the major, as Jack stood 
looking at himself in the glass to see how his new uniform fitted, 
for Amy wished him to wear his uniform. 

“By Jove! No. It was in the pocket of the waistcoat I had 


on last night. I took it up to the Rectory to see if it fitted.” 
: 28 
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“Did it?” said the major, as Jack felt in the pocket’ of his - 
dress waistcoat. 

“T forgot to try it on. I say, Graham, I have lost it. It is not 
there. I must have dropped it when I was on that bench in the 
churchyard.” 

“Well, this is a pretty go. I had better go to the churchyard 
and look,” said the major, thinking Jack was alluding to the 
Cleveland churchyard. 

“ My dear fellow, it is seven miles from here, and in such rain 
as fell last night it may have been washed ever so far away. 
What on earth is to be done ?” said the bridegroom. 

“Drive to the nearest town and buy another. So the sooner 
we start the better.” 

“ The nearest town is eight or ten miles, I believe,” said Lock- 
wood as they hurried into the carriage. 

This turned out to be true, but there was nothing else to be 
done, so ordering the coachman to drive as fast as he could, they 
set off with the result we have seen, namely, that they did not 
reach the church till a quarter to twelve. 

The cause of the delay was whispered to the bridesmaids and 
guests before the bride came into church, but though it was a 
good excuse, it was scarcely a sufficient reason to account for the 
pallor of both bride and bridegroom, who were so nervous that 
their responses were inaudible, and it was a relief to every one 
when the ceremony was over. 

Joy was the chief bridesmaid, and fell to Major Graham’s care, 
and though her heart was heavy with sorrow, she did her utmost 
to help him to keep up a show of enjoyment at this most melan- 
choly of weddings. 

Joy, however, was not a good actress, and though she did her 
best, Major Graham, who was a keen-sighted man, detected that 
her merriment was forced, and suspected she had something to 
do with Jack’s misery. 

He was confirmed in this opinion when the bride and bride- 
groom went off, for Lockwood availed himself of the bridegroom’s 
privilege, and kissed the three other bridesmaids, but when he 
came to Joy—and she was the last person in the room to whom 
he said good-bye—he only gave her hand one long, lingering 
clasp. 

Major Graham saw Joy turn pale as death, and drawing her 
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arm through his he led her into the garden in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the carriage had gone, talking to her all the. 
time, though probably neither he nor she knew what he was 
talking about. 

He devoted himself to her for the rest of the day, feeling 
certain that she was suffering as much as Jack, and if he did not 
succeed in making her laugh genuine, he at least prevented her 
from breaking down, and by so doing won her gratitude and 
friendship. 

He was a man of about forty; a widower with two little 
children, in whom he managed to interest Joy by telling her 
stories about them. In fact they got on so well that the squire 
at Felix’s request invited Major Graham to spend a few days at 
Oxburgh, at the time of Frances’s wedding, an invitation which 
the major accepted, for the sake of seeing more of Joy. 

Perhaps it would have been better for the major’s peace of 
mind if he had declined the invitation, for the pity and admira- 
tion he felt for Joy at his friend’s wedding deepened into love 
during his visit to Oxburgh. . 

He was too wise, however, to speak of love to Joy just then ; 
he rightly divined such a course would have been fatal to his own 
hopes, so he contented himself with offering her his friendship, 
not in so many words, but indirectly, and indirectly the offer was 
accepted, and a Platonic friendship was established between 
them, to be renewed on the major’s next long leave, when he 
promised to come again to Oxburgh. 

Joy bore up pretty well until after Frances was married, and 
then her health and spirits began to flag ; she could not sleep at 
all some nights, others she cried herself to sleep ; she was down late 
to breakfast in consequence, and the squire wascross and scolded her. 

She had to superintend the housekeeping now Frances was 
married, and she made several mistakes in the accounts each 
week, until at last matters came to a crisis. 

Every Monday morning Frances used to go to the squire’s 
room with an account book and the weekly bills, for which he 
gave her a cheque. Joy now had to do this, and every Monday 
she was in despair, for she never succeeded in making the ac- 
counts balance. 

On the fourth Monday, Joy took her books as usual to her 


father, and as usual he found a mistake in them. 
28* 
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“ Really, Joy, you are very careless. I never knew Frances’ 
accounts not to balance, and yours never do,” said the squire. 

“TI am very sorry, father,” said Joy, in a listless tone which 
irritated the squire. 

“What is the use of saying you are sorry unless you try to do 
better? You don’t give your mind to it. You are thinking of 
something else. You are old enough now to attend to these 
things if you will only give the matter your attention, instead 
of which you are going about in a dreamy, listless, don’t-care 
sort of manner that I don’t like to see. You are never down to 
breakfast in time, although you know nothing annoys me so 
much as to be kept waiting for breakfast. I don’t know what 
has come to you, but I hope this will not occur again. I had no 
idea I should miss Frances so much. I had hoped you would 
have done your best to supply her place. I am disappointed in 
you, Joy.” 

This was too much for Joy, her colour had been rising, her lips 
quivering, the tears standing in her eyes all through the squire’s 
lecture. At the last remark she burst into a flood of tears, and 
throwing herself on to an easy-chair, sobbed out passionately : 

“T wish I were dead! I wish I were dead!” 

“Joy! my dear child. What is the meaning of all this? Are 
you ill?” said the squire, rising and bending over his pet 
daughter. But Joy’s sobs choked her, and she tried in vain to 
answer. 

The squire was puzzled. There was something more than 
temper at being reproved in Joy’s passion. She was sobbing as 
if her heart would break. There must be some reason for this 
outburst. Was it possible Joy had been in love with Lockwood, 
as her mother had hinted more than once was the case? 

If so, he had been unduly severe ; his fatherly pity was roused ; 
he began to reproach himself for finding so much fault with her, 
as he paced the room till Joy grew calmer. Presently the sobs 
subsided, and Joy rose to escape from the room, half-ashamed of 
herself, but the squire stopped her, and folding her in his arms 
whispered : 

“Joy, darling! tell me, was there ever anything between you 
and Lockwood ?” 

“Yes, he loved me and I loved him, till Amy came between 
us and deceived him ; he was not to blame,” whispered Joy. 
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“ Does any one else know?” said the squire presently. 

“No; I think Major Graham guesses, and so do mother and 
Frances, but I have never told any one but you,” said Joy, cling- 
ing lovingly to her handsome father. 

“My darling! try and forget it all now. Ten years hence, 
perhaps less, you will wonder how you could ever have felt as 
you do now, although I know you can’t believe it possible. Do 
you sleep well ?” 

“No, that is why I am so late in the morning,” said Joy re- 
proachfully. 

“Never mind ; you may be as late as you like for the future ; 
but I don’t think it will hurt you to try and balance the accounts 
next week ; the more you have to do the better just now,” said 
the squire, as he stroked Joy’s pretty hair. 

That morning the squire rode over to Dr. Grey, and asked him 
if it would be possible to move Mrs. Oxburgh to Italy for the 
winter, and if he would call and prescribe for Joy, who her 
father said was out of sorts. 

Dr. Grey thought it doubtful if Mrs. Oxburgh could bear the 
journey ; but after seeing Joy he changed his mind, and told 
the squire he was not at all satisfied with her state of health. 
He could not detect any organic disease, but he strongly advised 
taking her abroad for the winter. 

“She has run down most unaccountably in the last few 
months,” said the doctor, who did not know the real cause of 
Joy’s failing appetite and want of sleep, and the squire did not 
think it necessary to enlighten him. ° 

“The change will be most beneficial to Mrs. Oxburgh, pro- 
vided she can bear the journey,” said Dr. Grey, and finally it was 
settled they should go. 

So at the end of October, the squire, Mrs. Oxburgh, Joy, The 
Captain and two maids, all started for Venice, where they were to 
remain until the following spring. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TWO CONFESSIONS. 


THE three Miss Keppels were at tea. 

Three little trays with three little tea-pots, three little sugar- 
basins and three little cream-jugs and three cups and saucers, had 
been brought in by Miss Keppel’s orders. 
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Ea) 


The reason for this was, afternoon tea at Saumarez Cottage 
had hitherto been fraught with many unpleasantnesses, for Miss 
Lydia liked her tea poured out immediately it was made as she 
suffered from dyspepsia. Miss Dorcas had nerves of iron, which 
the strongest tea could not weaken, and she liked her tea to 
stand at least ten minutes ; and Miss Keppel, who made the tea, 
paid no attention to either of her sisters’ wishes and gonna out 
the tea when she thought fit. 

Then there was a storm in a tea-cup. 

These storms were of such frequent occurrence that at length 
Miss Keppel gave the above order, which was carried into effect 
for the first time about three months after their niece Amy’s 
marriage. 

‘t Now, girls, I hope we shall have tea in peace, and that I shall 
hear no more about the tannin impeding salivary digestion from 
Lydia, or about miserable flavourless stuff only fit for nervous 
‘women from Dorcas,” said Miss Keppel, presiding at her own 
little tray. 

“What is to be done if we have visitors ?” said Miss Dorcas. 

“ They will have tea from my tea-pot ; but unless Amy should 
drop in I don’t expect any one to-day,” said Miss Keppel. 

“She is not likely to; she is probably at some afternoon 
dance, flirting with that silly boy, Jack Jimpson,” said Miss 
Dorcas. 

At the mention of the name Jimpson, Miss Lydia, who had 
just come in, blushed, seeing which Miss Dorcas jumped at a 
certain conclusion and asked the following question : 

“Lydia, where have you been all the afternoon?” 

“In church,” said Miss Lydia. 

Now Miss Lydia was in the habit of confessing her pecca- 
dilloes periodically to the rector of the parish, and Miss Dorcas 
generally discovered when one of these interesting functions was 
about to take place, although Miss Lydia took infinite pains to 
conceal it. In fact the mystery with which she surrounded the 
ceremony constituted one of its charms. 

Miss Dorcas knew, because prior to any of these occasions she 
frequently found little pieces of note-paper containing lists of 
Miss Lydia’s sins about the house; and on the day itself Miss 
Lydia’s appetite always failed, she being too much excited to 


eat. 
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As Miss Dorcas had divined, one of these interesting cere- 
monies had occurred, and Miss Lydia had just come back from 
the vestry where the ordeal had been undergone. 

It must have been rather a formidable business for so nervous 
a lady, for the rector, a great big man, duly surpliced and stoled, 
was seated during the function at one end of a table, and Miss 
Lydia knelt in front of it facing him, with a sheet of paper con- 
taining a list of her sins spread in front of her, from which she read 
an account of her transgressions. 

It was a lengthy performance, seldom got through under three- 
quarters of an hour, never in less than half-an-hour. On the 
present occasion it had been longer than usual, for Miss Lydia 
had had a great deal to say. 

“In church! Why, there is no service there to-day,” pursued 
Miss Dorcas. 

“IT had a service,” said Miss Lydia demurely. 

“Well, the only service in the prayer-book for one woman 
alone is the ‘Churching of Women.’ Have you been churched ?” 
said Miss Dorcas with grim humour. 

“Dorcas, please remember you are in my drawing-room. I 
don’t approve of broad jokes,” said Miss Keppel severely. 

Miss Lydia only sighed. Such temptations of the evil one 
were sure to arise after one of these visits. She expected them, 
and, good little soul, was prepared to meet them meekly. 

“T only asked a question. I suppose the truth is, Lydia has 
been entertaining Mr. Jimpson with an account of her sins. For 
my part, I would rather the Jimpsons were in ignorance of mine,” 
said Miss Dorcas. 

“ The Jimpsons don’t know mine,” said Miss Lydia. 

“ Stuff! You don’t suppose a man can keep a secret from his 
wife, do you?” said Miss Dorcas. 

“T would rather not discuss the matter, Dorcas; it is so very 
sacred,” said Miss Lydia. 

“It is no business of yours, Dorcas. If Lydia likes to do it, 
why, it does no one any harm,” said Miss Keppel. 

“Nor any good either. Well, I hope you told him you went 
to the Catholic church last Sunday, Lydia. But I suppose he 
approves of Popery.” 

“No, he does not ; it was schism. I have promised not to go 
again,” said Miss Lydia, who frequently fell into this sin. 
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It was a kind of spiritual inebriety she was apt to indulge in, 
for which she afterwards expressed great contrition. It was akin 
to drinking neat spirits. Mr. Jimpson would have allowed her as 
much spiritual brandy as she liked, provided it was diluted with 
the water of Anglicanism, but pure brandy was an abomina- 
tion. 

“ By the way, Sophy, whom do you think I saw there? I 
forgot to tell you,” said Miss Lydia. “ Amy and Jack Jimpson,” 
she added. 

“T hope you didn’t confess that to the rector, for if you did 
poor Jack will get into no end of a row,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Of course I did, Dorcas. It was a circumstance which 
aggravated my sin; my presence was such a bad example to 
them.” 

“Don’t talk such casuistry to me, Lydia. It was a piece of 
deliberate gossip, and had nothing to do with you,” said Miss 
Dorcas. 

“What were Amy and Jack Jimpson doing there?” asked 
Miss Keppel. 

“Flirting. She thought no one would see them there ; she is 
ruining that boy; he is madly in love with her, and has been 
ever since he saved her life, the wretched little flirt,” said Miss 
Dorcas angrily. 

“ She can’t help the boy being so silly,” said Miss Keppel, ever 
ready to defend Amy. 

“She can help dancing half the evening with him at every 
ball she goes to; the boy’s head is completely turned by the 


~ notice she takes of him. I wonder her husband allows it; 


but they say he has no control over her,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“People say he is miserable, and he certainly looks ill and 
careworn,” said Miss Lydia. 

“Girls, girls! How can you listen to such Jersey gossip. You 
have lived here long enough to know how little truth there is in 
what people say. I don’t believe one word of it myself,” said 
Miss Keppel. 

“Here is Amy,” said Miss Lydia, as a smart little pony 
carriage drove up to the door with a page in livery in the back 


‘seat. 


“We shall have Jack Jimpson here directly, you'll see. Mrs, 
Lockwood didn’t drive three miles to have tea with her maiden 
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aunts. No wonder people talk; as if they could afford a pony 
carriage and page on their income, living in the town, too,” said 
Miss Dorcas, glaring angrily at the page with his cockade and 
crested buttons. 

The old ladies had been very much vexed. because, instead of 
coming to live near them, Amy had insisted on taking a house 
at the other end of St. Helier’s, the fashionable part, the inhabi- 
tants of which in bygone years were known as the “ Pebbles,” 
while those who lived on the Georgetown side were called the 
“ Shingles,” but this distinction is dying out now. 

Amy, however, chose to be numbered among the “ Pebbles,” 
so Jack took a house in one of the best streets at her desire ; he - 
had already discovered that unless he gave in to all his wife's 
wishes his home would not be a peaceful one ; happy it could not 
be; so he allowed her to have her own way entirely, and if he 
was not a loving husband, he was certainly a most indulgent 
one. 

Amy was as pretty as ever, prettier if anything—for she was 
more richly dressed than she was as a girl, and handsome dresses 
enhance most women’s beauty, notwithstanding the old saying 
about beauty unadorned. 

She had scarcely been five minutes in the room when Miss 
Dorcas’s prophecy that Jack Jimpson would soon follow her was 
fulfilled, and in he walked. Amy, who was nothing if not an 
actress, professed great surprise at seeing him, which Jack tried 
to echo, and failed signally in the attempt. 

Miss Dorcas gave him a look half of pity, half of anger, from 
her dark eyes, which told him she at least was not deceived by 
his conduct. Amy noticed the look; she noticed too that Miss 
Lydia looked askance at her, and even Miss Keppel was unusually 
grave. 

“T’ll give them something else to think about before I leave,” 
thought Mrs. Lockwood, as she talked away about all the dif- 
ferent parties that were going on. 

“ Aunt Sophy, are you going to the artillery party at Elizabeth 
Castle, to-morrow ?” said Amy as she finished her tea. 

“Yes, dear ; we always go there once a year. Why?” 

“Because Jack does not want to go and I do; and I can’t 
very well go alone, so if you will let me I will go with you.” 
“Certainly ; but why does not your husband take you?” 
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“Qh, he hates society ; some entertainments he is obliged to 
go to; but I can never get him to take me to private parties 
unless it is a big ball, and then I won’t go without him. He says as 
it is only an afternoon dance at the castle, there is no need for 
him to go; but you know, auntie, Jersey is such a terrible place 
for gossip, one cannot be too careful,” and Mrs. Lockwood 
looked a model of propriety. 

Miss Dorcas snorted angrily, and told Jack Jimpson she had 
something to show him in the garden, and carried him off an 
unwilling prisoner, to lecture him for wasting his time at dances. 

Miss Lydia sighed, and escaped to her own room to mourn 
over her own and others’ sins; so Miss Keppel was left alone 
with her niece. 

“ Indeed, one cannot be too careful, Amy dear, particularly so 
attractive a woman as you are. I am sorry you are getting into 
the habit of going out without your husband,” said Aunt Sophy. 

“So am I, auntie dear ; but it is not my fault if Jack won’t go 
with me. It is my duty as the wife of an officer to go into 
society, whether J like it or not. If I had married a clergyman, 
my duty would have been to poke into cottages and dress like a 
frump, and I should have done it; my duty now is to dress 
becomingly and go to parties, and I do it as well as I can,” 
said Amy, looking the prettiest picture of duty personified 
imaginable. 

“What a conscientious little thing she is,” thought Miss Keppel, 
as she beat about the bush, for some way in which to hint at less 
intimacy with Jack Jimpson. 

“T am sure you do your duty in every way, Amy dear, and I 
am sorry Mr. Lockwood seems somewhat remiss in his ; but you 
won’t mind, dear child, if I say, the very fact of his allowing you 
to go out so much alone, ought to make you very careful, not to 
let your name be coupled with any one else’s.” 

“Tam, auntie ; I never dance more than twice with any one 
except Jack Jimpson. I really don’t know what I should do 
without that boy, he is my safeguard; he is as good as any 
brother to me, better in fact, for he helps me to keep other more 
troublesome and more dangerous admirers at bay, better than a 
brother could or would do,” said Amy frankly. 

“But don’t you think it is bad for him, dear?” said Miss 
Keppel doubtfully. 
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“Qh, no. He is sucha thorough boy, he is too young for it 
to matter,” said Amy, toying with a bracelet she wore. 

“ What a pretty bracelet. It is new, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is one I saw in Collinette’s shop ; 1 admired it and 
Jack gave it me; wasn’t it good of him? I found it in my work- 
basket with, ‘From your loving Jack,’ inside the box,” said Mrs. 
Lockwood as Jack Jimpson and Miss Dorcas returned. 

This was quite true, but the Jack who sent the bracelet, as 
Amy knew well enough, was not her loving husband, but Jack 
Jimpson, who, foolish boy, had been delighted to see his gift on 
her arm. 

But what were his feelings when he heard Amy calmly relate 
the circumstances of the presentation, as though she had no sus- 
picion it came from any one but her husband. 

Did she really think Mr. Lockwood had given it her? 

Would she have refused it if she had known the real giver was 
he, Jack Jimpson ? 

Poor foolish Jack! the bracelet had cost him a quarter’s pocket 
money, and he was not even to have the credit of having given 
it to her. . 

Perhaps it was as effectual a method of curing him of giving 
presents as Amy could have hit upon. 

How good she was; not even a thought of evil ever tarnished 
that beautiful soul cased in an even more beautiful body! He 
should not dare to confess to so saintly a creature how bold he 
had been. 

And he looked very crest-fallen ,as he sat gazing at his idol, 
till, noticing his depression, Amy offered to give him a lift up to 
town and sent.him to order her carriage, while she remained 
behind to have a few private words with Miss Keppel. 

“ Auntie dear, I have something to tell you; it has been on 
my conscience a long, long time, and I shall not feel quite happy 
till I have made a clean breast of it,” said Amy. 

“ What is it, dear?” said Miss Winter, thinking some confi- 
dence with regard to Jack Jimpson, was coming from the beauti- 
ful penitent. 

“T was very, very wicked when wasI staying with you in the 
summer,” pursued Amy. 

“Were you, dear? What did you do?” 

“T altered your census paper.” 
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“What! The census paper. My dear Amy, how did you even 
see it?” - 

“T got hold of it when you were not there and I altered all the 
ages.” 

“But, Amy, it was falsifying the returns,” said Miss Winter, for- 
getting she had done the same. 

“T know it, auntie ; I told you it was very wicked.” 

“ What age did you make us?” 

“TI made Aunt Lydia forty-nine, and Aunt Dorcas seventy-five, 
and you eighty,” said Amy, inwardly delighting in the horror 
this confession caused to Miss Winter. 

“The carriage is waiting, Amy,” interrupted Miss Dorcas, 

“T must go, then, for the pony won’t stand,” said Amy, glad of 
an excuse to run off and leave Miss Winter to digest this piece of 
news at her leisure. 

This Miss Winter did in silence until the three ladies sat down 
to dinner, and then between the soup and the fish she told them 
the trick Amy had played on them. 

Miss Lydia, who had really suffered the least, felt it the most, 
and cried with vexation. She was crushed. 

Miss Winter took an injured tone; it was the fact that Amy 
had deceived her and found out her own little weakness that, as 
she said, “ grieved ” her, not the fact that her age had been given 
out as eighty, for that was too ridiculous ; no one would believe it. 

Miss Dorcas was furious ; she never had liked Amy, she disliked 
her more than ever now ; but she was not a person to take such 
a matter quietly ; she threatened to be revenged,'and her sisters 
knew she would carry out her threat, and perhaps inwardly hoped 
she would. 

“T'll punish her for that, I can tell her; she won’t forget the 
census in a hurry. I'll give her a lesson,” said Miss Dorcas 
grimly. ; 

“What will you do, Dorcas ?” said Miss Winter. 

“You'll see. I’ll teach her to tamper with public documents,” 


~gaid Miss Dorcas. 


“She deserves to be punished,” said Miss Lydia. 

“ She shall have her deserts if it is a month hence, and I dare- 
say it will be that very nearly,” said Miss Dorcas, whose scheme 
of revenge was apparently rather a deep-laid one. 

Miss Dorcas was rather like a volcano, quiet and harmless as a 
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rule, but dangerous in times oferuption. She had a grim sense of 
humour, and if Amy had known how she delighted occasionally 
to indulge this vein, even at the expense of other people’s feel- 
ings, she would have hesitated before she had provoked her 
aunt Dorcas’s anger. 

She had, however, chosen to sow the wind ; she must therefore 
be content to reap the whirlwind, and learn by experience that 
Miss Dorcas was quite as good a hand at a practical joke as 
Amy herself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WIND BEATS ON MR. SELSEY’S HOUSE. 


ROSE PERRIAM, now Rose Green, soon had cause to regret her 
wilfulness in marrying Green. He drank, and over and over 
again during the first six months of their married life, Felix 
Oxburgh and Mr. Selsey had interfered to keep the peace be- 
tween them. 

At last matters reached a climax, and Rose ran away from 
her husband to Felix, and vowed she would never return unless 
he reformed. Felix and Mr. Selsey agreed that the only hope 
of his reformation was to conceal Rose, whom he loved passion- 
ately, from him, until he had kept the pledge, which he was 
always willing to take, for two years. 

So they spirited Rose away in Mr. Selsey’s yacht to Sark, 
where they placed her in a farmhouse, telling no one where she 
was except her father, who by this time had recovered from his 
illness. Green was merely to be told she was safe, and would 
return to him at the end of two years if he remained sober. 

Yachting was Mr. Selsey’s favourite recreation ; of all the 
luxuries his wealth enabled him to indulge in, his yacht was the 
one which, after his numerous charitable schemes, afforded him 
the most pleasure, and which he would most miss if deprived of. 

And when he and Felix landed one Saturday afternoon at 
Weymouth, after leaving Rose in Sark, nothing was further from 
his thoughts than that there was any likelihood of losing his yacht. 

But when they were. comfortably ensconced in a first-class 
carriage, for Mr. Selsey always made Felix travel first-class 
when with him, they opened their papers, and the first thing 
which caught their eyes was the absconding of Mr. Selsey’s 
solicitor. 
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“Why, it is your man, isn’t it?” said Felix, reading out the 
name and address of the lawyer in question. 

“Tt is, indeed!” said Mr. Selsey, turning very pale. 

“ My dear fellow, I am afraid it is a bad business. Can you 
give any guess as to how it will affect you?” said Felix. 

“Very seriously, I am afraid. It was only last week I realized 
a large sum of money, which he was to reinvest for me. I am 
afraid I shall never see a’ penny of that again, and probably he 
has gone off with other moneys and securities I know nothing 
of. You see there is no telling when the scamp first began this 
game. I don’t care personally a fig, but it is Frances and all 
my hobbies, as she calls them, that I grieve for. It will break 
my heart, Felix, old boy, if I have to give up my Free Library 
and my Institute.” 

“But I hope it is not so bad as that. At any rate, as the 
Americans say, it is no use trying to cross the big Magillicuddy 
creek until you come to it. They may catch the scoundrel.” 

“Poor wretch. I would almost rather they didn’t, for I expect 
the money is irretrievably lost. Well, 1 must be thankful for 
small mercies; it certainly does not mean ruin to me; at the 
very outside I shall not lose more than perhaps a thousand a 
year; but that means either giving up the Institute and Library 
entirely, or a great change in our manner of living. I wonder 
what Frances will say.” 

“If I know her, she will make any sacrifice rather than let 
your work be stopped.” 

“Yes; but Iam by no means sure that I shall be justified in 
accepting such a sacrifice as that would demand. I took her 
from a comfortable if not a luxurious home, and I have no right 
to ask her to give up any of the comforts she has hitherto had. 
Indeed, I shal! not ask her. I shall tell her exactly how matters 
stand when I know, and leave her to decide what is to be done. 
The first thing to be done is to sell the yacht; that I can do 
without, and must. We have had our last cruise, Felix, old boy, 
and an exciting one it was, take it all round,” said Mr. Selsey. 

The newspapers received very little further attention from 
either of the travellers. The news of this lawyer absconding 
furnished them with plenty of conversation till they reached 
London ; besides which they had to decide what course was to 
be taken with regard to Green. 
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They finally decided to tell him that evening that Rose was 
safe, but that she absolutely refused to return to him until he 
gave up drinking; and, moreover, that they would faithfully 
keep secret her hiding-place until he had taken and kept the 
pledge for two years from that time. 

They drove first to Felix’s rooms, where Green was waiting 
his return, and after a long interview succeeded in convincing 
him that Rose’s was no idle threat, and finally they induced him 
to take the pledge that very night, and to promise to return to 
work on Monday morning. 

The man was so worn out with grief and anxiety that, on 
hearing Rose was safe, he was willing to promise anything, so 
long as the hope of seeing her again was held out to him; but 
whether, when temptation came, he would be willing to keep 
that promise, was another matter. 

On reaching home Mr. Selsey found Frances alone in her 
luxurious drawing-room. She jumped upto meet him, and threw 
her arms round his neck, and for a moment he forgot the bad 
news he had to tell her; but her quick eyes soon detected a look 
of worry on his face. 

“Oh, Tom, how tired and pale you look. I am afraid you 
have heard some bad news,” she exclaimed. a 

“T have indeed,” said Mr. Selsey with a sigh. 

“Well, you shall have your tea first, before you tell me any- 
thing,” said Frances, waiting on him until he had finished this meal. 

“ Now tell me the bad news, you said you had some, but I knew 
that by your face the moment you came in,” said Frances, pushing 
a footstool to her husband’s feet and seating herself on it. 

It was her favourite attitude; she loved to sit at his feet, 
literally and metaphorically, for Frances was a woman who found 
her highest happiness in looking up to her husband. 

She looked very sweet as she sat. there in the firelight, which 
cast a warm, ruddy glow over her thick white skin and her soft 
chestnut hair. She was not strictly handsome, but she was plea- 
sant to look at ; she had a beautiful figure, and pretty white hands 
which just now were clasped round one of her husband’s arms. 

“What is it?” she asked ; but she asked so calmly, that Mr. 
Selsey suspected she already knew, and to some extent she did, 
having seen the news in the paper. 

He told her briefly what it was. 
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“ And will it make much difference to our income ?” 

“ As well as I can judge, about a thousand a year ; that means 
that I must give up most of my hobbies, as you call them, for I 
estimate they cost me something like that,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“Oh, no, they must be the last things to be given up. We 
must manage better than that, Tom. We can cut down our pri- 
vate expenses by at least one half; we spend two thousand a 
year now, what with the carriage and the yacht, and all the ser- 
vants, and this large house.” 

“We must give up the yacht, of course,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“No, I hope not; that is almost a necessary ; the carriage is a 
luxury, and one I can quite well do without,” said Frances. 

“It is one you have always been accustomed to; but even if 
we give up yacht and carriage it will only reduce our expendi- 
ture by about four or five hundred a year.” 

“But we must give up this big house, Tom, and some of the 
servants, I see you have no idea of economizing ; we must do 
without men-servants. By the way, Tom, isn’t there a rectory- 
house in the parish ?” 

“Yes, but you can’t live in that,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“Why not? Is it a bad house?” said Frances, 

“Not at all; it is not very large. I believe it is pretty good, 
but you can’t possibly live in that part of London. Your father 
would be horrified.” 

“Could you have lived in it if you were single?” 

“Oh, yes, I should have done so, only the late rector let it ; 
but it is empty now.” 

“Then we will move into it. We shall have no difficulty in 
underletting this house, and it will be much more convenient 
for you; so that is settled. We shall have to begin afresh in a 
new house, in a new style, and your work must go on the same 
as usual, so it is not so bad after all,” said Frances. 

“Frances, I thought I was a poorer man by this scoundrel’s 
conduct, but I find I am richer instead of poorer,” said Mr. 
Selsey drawing his wife up on to his knee. 

“ How do you make that out ?” said Frances, 

“Why, I have married a wife ‘who is not afraid of the snow 
for her household,’ and ‘ her price is above rubies.’” 


(Zo be continued.) 











